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THEATRE ROYAL, HOLBORN. 
BARRY SULLIVAN Sore Lessee anp ManaGen. 


Fifth Week of LOVE’S SACRIFICE. 


THIS AND EVERY EVENING AT SEVEN O’CLOOCK,. 
The Laughable Farce of THE BATH ROAD. 
At 7°45, Lovet.’s celebrated Play in Five Acts of 
LOVE’S SACRIFICE, 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs, George Honey, J. C. Cowper, Chas. Horsman, Lin Rayne, 


Jas. Lunt, Evans, Dyas, Arthur, Colle, &c., Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss Jane 
Rignold, Miss Amy Fawcett, Miss R. Power, Miss M. Howard, and Mrs. Chas. 


Horsman. 
To conclude with STATE SECRETS. 


Principal Scenic Artist, Mr. Jutian Hicks. Acting Manager, AMory SuLLivay. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
Under the sole management of Mr. A. HARRIS, 


This Evening, January 8, 
AND EVERY EVENING DURING THE ENSUING WEEE, 
Orrensacu’s Operetta, 
LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN. 
Lisopay—Miss JULIA MATTHEWS. Fairzcuen—Mr. WILFORD MORGAN, 
To conclude with the Pantomime of 
THE YELLOW DWARF, 


Box Office open from 10 till 5, under the direction of Mr. Epwarp HAL, 





NWOTICH. 
RICHARD JEFFS, 


244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Having Purchased from some of the largest Manufacturers 
their Surplus Stock of 


FURS, FUR SEAL, AND OTHER FUR MANTLES, 


Has taken, for a short time, the Spacious Premises 
known as the 


“SPONSALIA” 


246, REGENT STREET, W,, 


Where he offers the Stock at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 





ALL GOODS MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 





OYAL AOADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Uxprer Tus IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
President—The Ricut Hox. tHe Eart or Dupiey. 
Principal—Proresson W. SrerNDALE Bennett. 


The Lent Term will commence on Monpay the 17th inst, and terminate on 
Sarurpay the 16th of April. 
ites for admission can be examined at the Institution on Taurspay the 13th 
inst., at Eleven o'clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


MADAME EMMELINE OOLE will sing at Swaffham, 


on the 13th January ; Cambridge, 3rd of February; Lynn Philharmonic 
Society, 11th February. Can accept engagements en route. Communications to be 
addressed to her residence, 3, Canning Place, Palace Gate, Kensington. 


R. KENNEDY, the celebrated Scottish Vocalist, 
will make his First Appearance in London, since his highly successful pro- 
fessional tour in Canada, the United States of America, and California, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, for THREE ENTERTAINMENTS ONLY, Friary, 14th, Monpay, 
17th, and Turspay, 18th January. Pianoforte—Miss KENNEDY. 
BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS. 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION, 














FURS. 


RICHARD JEFFS, 


244, REGENT STREET, W., 


Begs to inform his Patrons that his 


STOCK OF NEWLY MANUFACTURED FURS 


IS NOW READY, 


And consists of every requisite for Travelling or Promenade. 





Furs sent for Approval to all Parts of the Country. 





SKINS DRESSED AND MOUNTED. 


AND 


FURS CLEANED, ALTERED, AND REPAIRED. 





DEUTSCH GESPROCHEN. ON PARLE FRANCAIS. 
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AORED HARMONIO SOCIETY.—Exerzr Hati.— 

Conductor, Sir Micuart Costa. On Fripay next, January 14th, Hayrpn's 
“CREATION.” Principal Vocalists—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Band and Chorus on the usual complete scale of these 
performances, will consist of 700 performers. . 

Tickets—3s., 5s., and 10s. 6d., now ready at the Society's office, 6, Exeter Hall. 

Note-—On Friday, January 21st, Mendelssohn's Kijah, Principal Vocalists— 
Madame Sinico, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Santley. Tickets as above. 


TO MUSICAL ASPIRANTS.—FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Opinions of this and other leading papers by Post. 
MR. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S MUSICAL ACADEMIES, 
NORFOLK ROAD HOUSE, BAYSWATER. 
Branches~ HAMPSTEAD HEATH and BRIGHTON. 


(RESIDENT STUDENTS.) 
F. C. Weser, Secretary. 


ISS LILY. SIMESTER will sing 

“WITH VERDURE CLAD,” “OH, HAD I JUBAL'S LYRE,” 
“FROM MIGHTY KINGS,” the solo in the “ MARVELLOUS WORK,” &., 
at the Sacred Concert, Congregational Church, Cardiff, on Friday evening, 7th 
January, 1870. Address—Cardiff Villa, Hackney. 


R. HARLEY VINNING may be engaged for 
Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts. Address~care of Musical and 
Operatic Agency, 125, Regent Street, W. 


ISS JESSIE ROYD will sing Benepict's 
admired song, ‘ROCK ME TO SLEEP,” in Mrs. John Macfarren's 
Pianoforte and Vocal Recital at Guildford, on Thursday, January 20th. 


R. WALTER REEVES will sing at Hertford 
Town Hall on the 17th inst., and Hemel-Hemstead on the 18th, WELLINGTON 
Guernsey's new serenade, ‘WAKE, LINDA, WAKE," and Ascugr’s popular 
romance, ‘* ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
ISS ALEXANDRINA DWIGHT will sing Wet- 
LINGTON GuERNSEY’s new waltz aria, ‘‘THE NAIDES,” and his ballad, 
“THE SPRING,” at Hertford and Hemel-Hemstead on the 17th and 18th inst, 


yaa EMMELINE COLE will ‘sing in Ray- 
Sine — popular trio, ““I NAVIGANTI" (The Mariners), at Swaffham, 


R. EDWARD MURRAY having terminated his 

engagement for Mdile. Christine Nilsson’s provincial tour, requests that all 

etters may be forwarded to Bedford Chambers, 28, Southampton Street, Covent 

Garden, until the 20th January 1870, after which date he is engaged for Mr. 
Santley's tour in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


DLLE. CLARA DORIA will sing at Manchester, 
Chester, Leicester, Nottingham, Doncaster, Leeds, &c., the following 
popular songs, commencing January 4th:—W. Vincent Watwace’s “SONG 
OF MAY;" Irish melody, ‘‘AWAY FROM DEAR ERIN ;" and WELLINGTON 
GvuERNseEY's new waltz song, ‘THE NAIDES.” 


M ADAME MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to 
i Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. For terms and particulars re- 
specting Lessons, &c., address Madame Montserrat, 45, Tavistock Crescent, 
Westbourne Park, W. 


or OR ROMANO (from N. aples) begs to inform his 
) Friends and Pupils that he has arrived in town for the season. All communi- 
cations respecting Singing Lessons for the Stage or Concert-room to be addressed 
to his residence, 6, Maddox Street, Regent Street. 


Miss ANDROMEDA OXLEY (Soprano). For En- 


gagements, and Lessons in Singing and the Pianoforte, address — Miss 
Oxley, 7, Adelaide Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 









































THE GENERAL 


MUSICAL AND OPERATIC AGENCY. 


OCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL PROFESSORS, 
requiring Engagements or preparing for debut, and others requiring 
ARTISTS FOR PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PERFORMANCES, 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM, 


may have their requirements met through this Agency, and business transacted 
with privacy and dispatch, which is based upon the principle that 


No charge is made unless work has been done and services rendered. 





NEW BARITONE SONGS 
Sung by Mr. HARLEY VINNING, 


“SAMSON,” 
By J, F. DUGGAN, 


“THE TROOPER,” 
By G. B, ALLEN. 





PUBLISHED BY VINNING & CO., 
Musical and Operatic Agency, 
125, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON. 





ISS BESSIE EMMETT (Soprano). All communica- 
tions respecting Engagements with his Pupil, Miss Bessie Emmett, to be 
addressed to Mr. J, TSNNIELLI CALKtN, 12, Oakley Square, N.W. 


HE ORPHEUS QUARTET can be engaged, on 

moderate terms, for Institutions, Public and Private Concerts, &c., &., on 

the —- possible notice, Address—Mr, ALFreD Pzirson, Secretary, 46, Regent 
Street, W. 


R. SANTLEY has the honour to announce that his 

FIRST CONCERT TOUR in England, Ireland, and Scotland will com- 

mence in January, 1870. Mr. Santley will be assisted by Madame Sinico, Miss 

Epmonps, Herr WitHeLMms, the celebrated violinist, and Madame ARABELLA 

Gopparp. All applications for the engagement of the party to be made to Mr. 
Wood, Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent Street. 


R. ORLANDO CHRISTIAN (Baritone) 
may be engaged for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts, Address— 
Nelson House, Slough, 


HE SURREY CHORAL SOCIETY. For Ladies 
and Gentlemen. ALt Saints ScHoot-room, Westmoreland Road, Walworth, 
(near Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, S.E.) Conductor, Mr. Leonard Walker, 
Accompanist, Mr, H. W. Little, Jun. Secretary, Mr. A. Lloyd, L.D.S., R.C.8. 

















To be ready on Monday . 
W. FRIEDEMANN BACH’S 


GRAND FANTASIA, 
TO BE PLAYED BY 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD 
At the next Monpay Poputar Concert, will be published by 
Dunoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street W. 


OULEUR DE ROSE GALOP. By E. Aaummar, 


played every evening at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane with great 
Published, for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by " ial ey 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


Just Published, 
“LANDLER WALTZ,” 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 
Price 3s, 
London ; Duxoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 








HE QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover Square. 

“ Unquestionably the most comfortable concert rooms in London."— Vide 

Atheneum. Any portion of these unique Rooms may be Let. Apply to Mr. Hau, 
—Rosert Cocks, Proprietor. 





IMPORTANT. 
A RESIDENT MUSIC and SINGING MASTER 


is required in a first-rate School near London. He must be a Gentleman 
in habits and manners, and able to give good references, Salary, with Board and 
Lodging, £120 perannum. A graduate of Oxford or Cambridge preferred. Apply 
to H. H., Post Office, Sutton, Surrey. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and icated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 














London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT FRANZ SCHUBERT.* 
I. 

« Quand on est mort, c’est pour longtemps”—said Désaugiers. We 
lost poor Schubert on the 19th November, 1828—it was nearly forty 
years afterwards, in October, 1868, that the ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the Schubert Monument took place in the Stadtpark. I 
was present on the occasion with two other old friends of him who had 
gone 60 long ago, Franz von Schober, and Franz Lachner. Unfortu- 
nately, Moritz von Schwind of Munich, Schubert’s favourite in the 
fresh days of youth, was unable to attend. It was but natural that we 
who did attend should indulge in reminiscences of the years we had all 
spent together. 

I will here endeavour to describe a few events from the period in 
question, in so far as they refer to our common friend. Schubert was 
brought up in the Convict,t but resided afterwards with his father (a 
schoolmaster in the Rossau), whom he assisted in the capacity of 
usher. That this pedagogical occupation did not especially please the 
young genius is a fact which is very easy of comprehension. However, 
in the midst of sorrows and anxieties of all sorts, Schubert kept com- 
posing away, unknown and nameless, his talent being appreciated only 
by a few friends, 

Franz von Schober, a clever young fellow, only a year or two older 
than Schubert, received him free of expense in the home he shared 
with his mother. Delivered from the burdensome yoke of the school, 
the young artist breathed freely, and gave himself passionately up to 
incessant composition, feeling irresistibly impelled to do so, because, 
after being snatched from his wretched position, he had suddenly 
plunged into what to him was a new world, and, also, found a large 
circle of friends, among whom were Mayerhofer, the poet; Kupelwieser, 
the painter; the philosophical Bruchmann, and others. It was there, 
too, that he firat became acquainted with the celebrated dramatic 
singer, Michael Vogl. The representative of Orestes, of the Patriarch 
Jacob, of Talasco, of Count Almaviva, &c., equally at home in litera- 
ture and art, a singer possessing a perfect musical education, and then 
in the zenith of his fame, soon perceived what a rich spring of music 
flowed from the young man’s earliest songs and ballads. It was Vogl, 
too, who first introduced poor Franz to the Viennese public. 

The “Erlkénig,” sung by Vogl in the Karntnerthor-Theater, and 
accompanied by Schubert on the piano, produced a great sensation and 
soon made the round of the world. The ice was now broken, and the 
hard hearts, also, of the publishers began to thaw a little, though those 
gentlemen still obstinately persisted in not opening their purses very 
wide to the newly discovered genius who was to be duly worked out 
for their benefit. 

For some time, Schubert led a hard life, giving pianoforte lessons, and 
composing whatever was offered him, even sacred things. Very 
acceptable, therefore, was the proposal made him in the summer of 
1818, by Count Johann Esterhazy, to go and spend a month or two 
on his estate of Zelcz, in Hungary, giving in return the young Countesses 
a few pianoforte lessons. How pleased and delighted he felt there is 
shown by a letter addressed, under cover to Schober, to his friends in 
Vienna :— 

“ Zelez, 8rd August, 1818. 

“My best and dearest Friends,—How could I forget you, you who 
are everything to me! Spaun, Schober, Mayerhofer, Senn, how are 
you; well? I myself am well. I live and compose like a God, as 
though I must do so. Mayerhofer’s ‘ Einsamkeit’ is finished, and, I 
think, it is the best thing I have done, for I was free from care. I 
hope you are quite well and happy, as I am. At present, I really live, 
thank God; it was high time, for otherwise I should have been a 
musician spoilt. Get Schober to give my respects to Herr Vogl; I 
shall soon take the liberty of writing to him also. If it is possible, I 
shall ask if he will not be kind enough to sing a song by me, which- 
ever one he choses, at the Runzisches Concert in November. Greet 
all and every of my acquaintances. Write to me very soon; every 
single letter of the alphabet from you is dear tome. Your ever true 
friend, Franz Scuupert.” 





* By Herr Bauernfeld. 
¢ A Convict or Convictorium is an establishment where students board 
very cheaply at German universities—J. V. B. 





A long letter to his friends generaily, of the 18th September, 1818, 
describes, partly in a jocose manner, his mode of life in the castle at 
Zelez :— 

“ T was just attending an ox and cow licitation,” he writes, “‘ when 
your much prized letter was handed to me. I read it with incessant 
laughter and childish delight, It seemed as though I was holding my 
dear friends themselves in my hands.” 


Further on in the epistle he says :— 


“That the opera people in Vienna are so stupid at present as to 
produce the finest operas without me,* is a fact that sends me into 
a small rage. In Zelcz I must be my own everything: composer, 
editor, audience, and 1 know not what besides. For what is true 
art not a soul here has any feeling, or, at most, now and then (if 
I am not mistaken) only the Countess. I am therefore alone 
with my Beloved whom 1 am obliged to hide in my room, in my 
piano, in my breast. ‘Though this frequently renders me melancholy, 
it raises me, on the other hand, all the more.——During this period, 
I have produced several songs, and I think they are great suc- 
cesses.” 


Of the celebrated Milder he speaks very shortly but very hap- 
pily : “He sings most beautifully and shakes most badly.” Speak- 
ing of the inmates of the castle, he says :— 


“The cook, tolerably rakish; the ladysmaid, thirty years 
old; the housemaid very pretty, frequently my companion; the 
nurse, a good old soul; the steward, my rival. The two equerries 
are much better towards horses than towards human beings. The 
Count, somewhat rough; the Countess proud, but of gentler mind ; 
the young Countesses, good girls, That I with my natural sincerity, 
get on extremely well with all these people is a fact which I need 
scarcely tell you, who know me.” The epistle concludes thus :— 
“ And now, my dear fellows, fare ye well, all, and write to me very 
soon. My dearest and most valued source of amusement is to read 
your letters ten times over. Greet my beloved parents, and tell 
them I yearn for a letter from them.—With eternal love, your true 
friend, Franz Scuvuserr.” 

Appended are two letters of the years 1823 and 1524, to Schober, 

(To be continued.) 


Antwerp. — Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur has been produced 
here with great success, 

Scuwerin.—Herr Wilhelm Claussen, the first holder of the Meyer- 
beer Exhibition, and a composer of very great promise, died here, in 
this his native town, on the 22nd December, in his twenty-sixth year. 

Fiorence.—Signor Petrella’s Giovanni di Napoli was produced with 
great success on the opening night of the season at the Pergola. ‘There 
isa report that Signor Edvardo Vera's opera, Valeria, will shortly be 
brought out at this theatre. 

Music at Romr.—The man who comes here for musical enjoyment 
may find himself sometimes disappointed. The season of the Pifferari 
has commenced. I can only tell German readers, who probably 
derive their ideas concerning these musicians of nature from the 
familiar “ Pastoral” in Handel’s Messiah, that, on hearing the first 
few notes, I experienced a deep sense of shame at the infatuation which 
caused me to laugh at the edict of the wise syndic of Mireval, in which 
that worthy individual defined instrumental music as ‘‘a standing 
invitation to disorder, and a constant cause for mutual hatred among 
fellow citizens.” It is here that, from these wretched tones, Handel 
distilled one of his freshest instrumental pieces, but I know better 
than all his biographers where he laid the foundation for the ruin of 
his nervous system, a calamity for which he first found a remedy in 
the health-giving springs of Aix-la-Chapelle. This precious music has 
now begun for the last week punctually at five o’clock in the morning, 
before the image of the Madonna under my window. First there is the 
bagpipe with its sustained chords, and then suddenly commencing on 
the sixth, the fearful zampogna, with a tone resembling the shriek of a 
tortured ape, hurrying down, with certain quick cross figures, to the 
tonic; stopping there for awhile, and then beginning the horrible 
process from the commencement again. A man must possess a strong 
constitution, in order, when subjected to such continuous torture, not 
to have his brain filled with melancholy notions or fixed ideas—for 
instance, that on an appointed day all the peripatetic disciples of art 
intended meeting before the image of the Virgin for the purpose of 
giving a monster concert. If ever they do so, I shall beg your 
permission to go into the country for a few days.— Correspondent of 
the “ Kélnische Zeitung.” 





* In the original : “ohne meiner,” a fault against grammar. It should 
be “ohne mich.” 
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OPERA BOUFFE FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Forty years ago, a Cincinnatian, named Curtis, conceived the idea of a 
novel and grand concert, with which he hoped to find favour with the Ohio 
River boatmen. Living near “ Western Row,” where cats abounded, Curtis did 
not lack the opportunities to study the musical capacity of the feline race. They 
had kept him awake many a warm moonlight night, when he preferred 
sleep to their infernal serenades. So he determined to get up a grand 
Philharmonic concert, in which cats should take a prominent part. 
Taking a few cats to experiment on, he tried various modes of bringing 
out the notes they were addicted to, or excelled in. He pinched their ears, 
stuck pins in their rotundities, and used other unpleasant devices to de- 
velop the music. But he found no way so certain to bring out the sound 
as the application of the back of a case-knife across the tail. This never 
failed to elicit the note, if there was any talent at all in the animal— 
the modulations, piano and forte, being easily obtained by making the blow 
light or heavy. 

Curtis employed an Englishman named Johnson, a drinking man, but 
musical withal, who could build organs, or make fone to serve as an ac- 
companiment to the cat voices. Johnson informed him that one of six 
octaves would do at least for the experiment. Curtis reckoned up the 
octaves, and found that four dozen cats would fill the bill. But he ordered 
two dozen more for fear that some might have defective voices, or prove 
obstinate and capricious, like the operatic tribe generally. Six dozen, then 
were ordered, and accommodations were prepared for them in sundry boxes, 
barrels, kegs, &c., in the back yard. Johnson went on with the building of the 
organ, and the adaptation of the extra blade keys to the cats’ tails. He arranged 
that the singers should be confined in narrow boxes, which, while they allowed 
free play to the lungs, guarded against clawing by having four holes in the bot- 
tom through which the legs protruded. The tails were enclosed in tubes pro- 
vided with longitudinal slots, across which the blade keys worked. These 
extra keys were connected somehow with those of the organ, so that the 
keys and the appropriate voices should be in perfect unison, and thus pro- 
duce the expected concord of sweet sounds. 

Curtis, on his part, proceeded with the musical education of the cats, aided 
occasionally by Johnson, and in a month or so had a complete choir, from the 
kitten of two months, his trebles and falsettos, and his pussy sopranos, up to 
the venerable toms who growled out double bass equal to Carl Formes. But 
at length the organ was completed, and the six octaves of cats arranged 
in due order. A few rehearsals were given. The second story of a ware- 
house near the landing was rented; a stage drop-scene and tiers of seats 
provided—the whole intended to accommodate four or five hundred people. 
The organ and cats were safely transported to the place of exhibition or 
performance without accident, save that the two principal bassos, being 
accidentally put in the same box, had an awful fight all the way up from 
Western Row, and were obliged to appear before the public with very rue- 
ful faces and bloody noses, which, however, did not detract from their 
popularity. Every thing being in readiness, Curtis had flaming posters 
stuck up, all about the levee, displaying in huge letters :— 


CURTIS’S CAT HARMONICON! 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT ! 
Forty-Hight Cats! 
&e., &e., &e. 


The house was crowded at an early hour by the jolly boatmen, the spaces 
not big enough for men being filled, as usual, by boys. After the usual 
delay, the curtain rose, and the grand Cat Harmonicon was disclosed to 
view ; two rows of cat heads, two dozen each, glared with their lustrous 
green and yellow eyes straight at the audience. Little ruffles were around 
their necks; miniature music stands, with books and candles, were placed 
before them; the aforesaid two bassos, whose beauty was spoiled by the 
fight, being provided with muslin bands, which added to the gravity of 
their countenances, The whole was indescribably comic, and received 
with due applause. Seated at the organ was Johnson, in a clean shirt, 
and as sober as he could afford to be on so grand an occasion. As soon 
as he could be heard, Curtis advanced and stated to the audience that 
the first song of the evening would be “Auld Lang Syne” (or, as 
he pronounced it, ‘Old Lang Zion”), which would be followed by “ Hail 
Columbia,” ‘‘Clar de Kitchen,” and other patriotic and devotional songs. 
Johnson squared himself for the task, ran his fingers tenderly over the 
keys by way of prelude, and then dashed boldly and vigorously into 
“Old Lang Zion,” producing such a burst of music as was never heard on 
this continent before, nor ever will again until another Curtis arises to 
carry into more successful execution his brilliant experiment. The cats 
were excited to fury by the now uproarious audience, and still more under 
the unusually severe pounding of their tails. They forgot all their lessons they 
had been taught, they paid no attention to either time or tune, rhyme or reason, 
but squalled and mewed, and yelled, and spit, and phizzed in the madness of 
pain and terror, drowning the sound of the organ, which could occasionally be 





heard droning out its “ Old Lang Zion ” in the rear of the unearthly tornado of 
catterwauling. Never was an audience so completely enchanted — never 
was delight so universal, so unbounded, and so vigorously expressed. Shouts, 
roars, yells of laughter, such as Western men alone can give, burst from 
the crowd, shaking the building from roof to foundation. Curtis was de- 
lighted, the cats were furious, Johnson was beside himself with joy, and 
hammered away at the keys with all his strength, making, with the aid of 
the choir and the plandits of the audience, a “concord” of diabolical 
sounds never before heard this side the infernal regions. Unfortunately, 
in his delirium, he forgot the strength or weakness of the bellows which 
supplied the organ with wind, and which he worked with his feet. He 
had not reached the end of the song when the leather gave way and 
brought the performance to a sudden close, the cats alone continuing the 
song or noise till one after another they became silent, and stood winking 
and blinking at the spectators, in mute fear of a recommencement of the 
torture. The audience got up furious yells, stamping with all their 
might. In the midst of it the platform came down with the audience, 
and then there was laughter, swearing, and blows, and the boys began to 
pelt the cats with sticks. Curtis fearing for the safety of his pets, and 
unable to remove them bodily from the scene of danger, lifted off the upper 
planks, which confined their necks in their places, and set them at liberty. 
The terror-stricken creatures darted away in every direction, mostly among 
the feet of the spectators, adding to the confusion. Whoops, yells, hurrahs, 
and shouts were followed by a general smash-up of windows. The boys, 
running down the stairs raised the cry of “Fire!” Citizens and watch- 
men crowded the streets to learn the cause of the uproar, and the engines 
found difficulty in getting near enough to perform their part of the work. 
There was no sign of fire, not even of smoke; but the old “Liberty © 
No. 2” could not afford to come all the way down there for nothing; 
so she poured a deluge of fresh water through the front window, drench- 
ing the whole crowd inside to the skin in half a minute. Peace was 
instantly restored, and the late belligerents came rushing and trembling 
pell-mell down the stairs. 

Thus ended Curtis's grand Cat Concert, an event that was talked of and 
laughed over for many years by the jolly boatmen of the Ohio. Its pro- 
jector was ordered to appear before the mayor next morning, and explain 
the cause of the riot; and was let off with the admonition to do so no 
more—and he didn’t. 


neta Qnsune 


POETRY. 
( Communicated.) 


Messrs. Virtue & Co. have just issued a volume of poems by Kening- 
dale Robert Cooke, B.A., entitled Purpose and Passion, being Pygma- 
lion and other poems, about which we extract the following from the 
Norfolk News :— 


“We have now said all that we feel called upon to say in the matter of 
fault-finding with this work. There is abundance to commend. It is full of 
high and noble thought expressed in high and noble verse. There are some 
thoughts respecting the Divine Being, from ‘A Reverie at Night,’ which may 
be placed beside anything that has ever been written on the subject. 

* Thus look on God—God that with artist hand 
Works out his poem-pictures of the world, 
Globed into one huge drama, without pause 
Between the acts ; setting men's hearts to work 
Through plots and climaxes of noble aims ; 
Their souls his vivid hues, made fair about 
By resting-places of fresh vales and hills, 

And forest Canopies of Tncent leaves.’ 


‘ Shepherd of worlds that give the myriads food, 
Maker and builder up of all the stars, 
Lord of the hanging garden of the heavens, 
Centred within mid souls, and love, and life, 
By speechless twilights that reveal no end— 
The name of Father is not great enough, 
The name of Mother és not sweet enough, 
To give Him praise.’ 


‘But, as we regard it, incomparably the finest poem in the volume is 
‘Ex Antro.’ It is a magnificent discourse on the great mysteries that have 
ever had a fascination for enquiring minds. Among the other poems, the 
well-known story of ‘Essex and the Ring,’ has been given in a fine dramatic 
sketch. The classical subjects are handled with the faculty of a scholar, and 
are resplendent with the colours thrown around them by a warm imagination. 
We believe we have not heard the last of Mr. Cooke. We are greatly mis- 
taken if he does not make his mark upon the literature of his age, and we 
look with much interest for the produce of his second harvest.” 





Venice.—Signor Malipicro, the composer, is again the manager of 
the Fenice for the season of Carnival and Lent. The prospectus 
promises Crispino, Lucia, Il Barbiere, Marino Faliero,and La Figlia del 
Reggimento. Besides these operas, there will be three novelties; Signor 
Petrella’s opera, J promessi Spossi ; M. David's Ercolano; and L'Orio 
Soranzo, by Ruiz. é 
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THE INTELLIGENT UNDERSTANDING OF MUSIC. 
(From the “ Choir and Musical Record.”) 


The majority of the music performed in our concert-rooms and not un- 
frequently in the home circle, might, we fear, be aptly described as 
‘that which all hear but few understand.” When we say this we are 
far from saying that it falls on an inattentive or unappreciative 
audience, but we simply assert what must be patent to all who exercise 
the most ordinary powers of observation, that an intelligent under- 
standing of the great massof the symphonies, sonatas, or even of the minor 
pieces we so constantly hear, isthe exception and not the rule, That this 
should be the case is not surprising. Although musical education, so- 
called, forms a part of the normal scheme at our ladies’ schools; 
although choral societies and church choirs are at work all over the 
kingdom; although concerts form the most popular entertainments, 
even in the village schoo!,—still these all tend chiefly to familiarize 
those who aseist at them with musical sounds, and fail to impart any 
substantial aid towards the mental effort which must be made before 
those same sounds can be connected in the hearer’s mind with anything 
more than a mere pleasurable sensation, which it is one, but one only 
of their true ends to produce. In the case of other sciences some 
attempt is usually made by the professor to impart instruction as well 
as amusement in the exercise of hisart. ‘The Owens and the Tyndalls 
of our day do not content themselves with demonstrations and experi- 
ments calculated only to attract and astonish the eye or the ear. The 
lecturer on chemistry does not consider his work is done when he has 
produced brilliant combinations of colour. The electrician is not 
satisfied with mystifying a crowd of eager listeners with effects, of 
which the ciuses are beyond their ken. Rather, in all these cases, the 
popular exposition of the science is made the medium of conveying an 
explanation of its deep principles, which would not only be unintelligible 
but unpalatable to the ordinary and too often uneducated mind if 
placed nakedly before it. But when music is the subject treated, a 
totally opposite course is adopted. As a rule it is left to speak for itself. 
Symphony follows overture and song follows sonata night after night, 
season after season, and it is not too much to say that a very large 
number of the audience rise from their seats without even realizing 
the meaning of the varied forms in which the compositions are cast, much 
less the intention of the writers or the extent to which they have 
carried them out, The analytical programmes provided by the director 
of the Monday Popular Concerts for the use of his friends, and which 
the old and new Pnilharmonic and other societies have been stimulated to 
supply, are, it is true, steps in the right direction, but even these are couched 
in language which is unhappily still a dead letter to the great body of 
amateurs, and thus they scarcely meet the want to which we are 
alluding. That it is a want of the age, is, we think, undeniable, and 
therefore it is worthy of consideration, whether, with the means 
already at our command, we cannot do something towards applying it. 

To this question a practical answer has been afforded during the past 
few weeks by the Musical Professor at Edinburgh University, whose 
efforts to promote the education of the amateurs of the art in the 
northern capital are forming so worthy a fulfilment of the objects which 
the founder of the Chair of Music had in view. Professor Oakeley has, 
as our readers have learnt from the frequent records we have published 
of his performances, given daring the University sessions a series of 
organ recitals to which he has invited the citizens as well as the 
students, thus making the class-room in Park Place just what it should 
be—a centre of musical life for the whole city, as the University itself is 
the centre in every branch of learning for the country. Inthe programmes 
he has never failed to give an educational bearing to the recitals, and in 
selection and arrangement his schemes have hitherto been highly 
satisfactory, but to these advantages he has now added another at the 
opening of the present season by prefacing each piece with a few 
remarks either historical or descriptive, thus furnishing that very aid to 
an intelligent understanding of the music to the general absence of 
which we have alluded. ‘Thus what in ordinary cases would be a mere 
organ concert has become a means of direct musical training, calculated 
not only to create a desire to search further into the deep things of the 
art, but to impart a totally fresh interest to the music played. Here, 
then, in a rough form, is the remedy for the evil to which we have 
called attention, a means ready to hand of raising music from the 
unworthy place to which it has been too habitually lowered, and of 
imparting to our concert-rooms a higher element than is usually to be 
found in them. On many occasions perhaps a running commentary 
on a performance would be out of place, but at such recitals as those of 
Madame Arabella Goddard and Mr. Charles Hallé, which are ostensibly 
designed to elevate the taste and to afford intellectual entertainment to 
those who are anxious to be taught, we believe the system would be 
found to work most admirably. Indeed we question whether it might 
hot with equal fitness be applied to all classical performances; and 
whether with a capable speake-, the introductory remarks would soon 
be regarded as an integral part of the evening’s entertainment. The 





days have, we would fain hope, for ever passed away when music was 
regarded merely as the pastime of an idle hour, and we believe that some 
such assistance to intelligent progress would be gladly welcomed. It is 
impossible to watch an audience at a Monday Popular Concert with- 
out feeling that the brain as well as the mere sentimental enthusiasm 
of a large body of the almost breathless listeners is being called into 
exercise ; and we are therefore ascribing to them nothing more than 
they deserve when we assert that they would rejoice to rise still higher 
in the world of art opened out before them by the touch of a Goddard, 
or the bow of a Joachim. 

At any rate, whether the adoption of such a system in ordinary con- 
certs would be wise or not, of one thing there can be little doubt, that 
the provision of a series of concerts in which the explanatory remarks 
would form a component part of the scheme is highly desirable. If the 
music-room at Edinburgh is crowded, it cannot be doubted that an 
equally eager band of amateurs would be found in London and in other 
large towns in the kingdom ; and it would indeed be casting a slur upon 
the profession to argue that its foremost members are unable thus to 
argue that its foremost members are unable thus to set forth in intelli- 
gible language the meaning of the tone-poems to which their artistic 
skill imparts life and reality. Nay more, if in every district some such 
course were adopted, and if instead of the chief interest of a concert 
being centred on the special excellencies of the “ star,” the beauties of 
the music and the design of its composer were set ferth with clearness 
and brevity, we can but think that the interests of art would be pro- 
moted, and that a powerful means would be provided of making the 
English in reality as well as in name a music loving people. 


A yew musical association, the * Société Boieldieu,” has been founded 
at Rouen. It proposes to give periodical concerts with orchestra and 
chorus, 

Tue Messe Solennelle has just been performed in Moscow, under the 
direction of Herr Nicholas Rubinstein. ‘The Sisters Marchisio and 
Signor Stagno took part. 

Don Pasquale is to be produced at the Lyrique for the début of a 
new singer, Mdlle. Cerny. Much has been said, in advance, about 
Malle. Cerny’s talent. 

AvnotueR German musical paper has just ceased to exist: the Siid- 
deutsche Musikzeitung of Mayence. Our late contemporary died at the 
age of eighteen. 

Mitan.—The Teatro della Scala was opened on the 25th ult., with 
Prince Poniatowski’s opera, Pierre de’ Medici, and the ballet of Don 
Parasol. The performance went off, on the whole, rather coldly. 
The opera was tolerably well received, and would have been received 
still better, there can be no doubt, but for the execution, which was 
far from satisfactory. Madame Sass, however, came up to the expec- 
tations formed of her. Signor Medini, the bass, was also applauded, 
but not so Signor Zaccometti, the tenor, whose vocal ability is not of a 
kind suited to a first-class theatre. Signor Storti, baritone, and Signor 
Corsi, tenor, are nothing very great. The composer, Prince Ponia- 
towski, was called on several times. The ballet was a failure. 

Moscow.—The Italian operatic season is going on swimmingly. 
Mdme. Artét-Padilla and the Sisters Marchisio are very great favourites. 
So is, also, the conductor, M. Dupont. Among the operas already 
produced are Saffo, Semiramide, La Cenerentola, Jl Barbiere, Fra Dia- 
volo, Roberto, Guillaume Tell, Faust, and La Figlia.—The Russian 
Musical Society lately gave their first concert. The programme in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream; Beet- 
hoven’s Fourth Symphony ; fragments from Schumann's Mass ; and Herr 
R. Wagner's overture to Tannhduser. ‘The society have, also, announced 
that they intend giving very shortly a performance of Rossini’s Messe 
Solennelle, with Mdme. Artot-Padilla, the Sisters Marchisio, Signori 
Stagno and Rota. . . 

Rarner Emsarrassixe.—A short time ago, in a provincial town in 
France, the bills announced the production of a piece which had been 
performed with great success in Paris, Suddenly, however, the leading 
actor was taken ill. What was to be done? In the company there 
was another actor who never appeared without exciting a storm of 
hisses, The manager entreated him to undertake the character that 
was to have been sustained by the actor who had been taken ill. 
After refusing a long time, the poor devil consented. What did it 
matter to him whether he was hissed off the stage in one piece more or 
less! The evening of the first performance at length arrived. When 
the unpopular actor made his appearance, there was a volley of hisses, 
The audience, however, listened to him. Soon afterwards a murmur 
of approbation went round the house; then there were some isolated 
bravos; and, lastly, when the curtain fell, tumultuous applause and a 
call! The actor appeared, looking very pale and alarmed. Ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, “being convinced that 1 should have 
the misfortune to displease you, I thought that you would not 





allow me to play further than the end of the first act at the very most— 
£0 it is the ouly act I learned ; I do not know a word of the two others. 
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THE BURIAL OF MOZART AT VIENNA ON THE 
7TH (6TH) DECEMBER, 1791.* 
(From Information furnished by Mozart's Wife and by my Foster-Father.) 


After receiving intelligence of Mozart’s death, Count Dehm, known 
under the name of Miiller (and proprietor of the Cabinet of Art near 
the Rother Thurm), called in the forenoon of the 7th (6th) December, 
and took a plaster-of-Paris cast from the face of the great Deceased. 

Gottfried, Baron van Swieten, the worthy son of the celebrated 
Gerhard van Swieten, and then Prefect of the Court Library, like his 
father, also visited the house of mourning, and offered to do everything 
he could, either by words or deeds. Emmanuel Schikaneder was 
apparently inconsolable. He had managed to turn Mozart’s musical 
powers to such good account as to build himself the largest theatre in 
Vienna. But it never entered the head of him or of any one else to 
erect a simple tombstone with the name of Mozart upon it, in memory 
of the illustrious man they had lost, though, in the year 1791, the 
expense of such a stone would not have been more than two florins. 
Such was the ungrateful, pitiful manner in which Vienna then behaved 
with regard to the corpse of a man whom Europe calls its greatest 
composer. It was not till sixty-four years after his death that a memo- 
rial was raised to him. Eight florins, thirty-six kreutzers were paid 
for the funeral service, and three florins for the hearse. This is now 
the price of a box in the new Operahouse, when his Don Juan is 
performed, 

In the death-register of St. Marx, we read: “ The 5th December, 
1791, died Herr Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Imperial Chapelmaster, 
and Chamber-Composer, at No, 970, Rauhensteingasse, of violent purple 
fever; visited ; 36 years old. In the cemetery of St. Marx, III class; 
8 florins, 36 kreutzers paid to the parish of St. Stefan; hearse, 8 florins.” 

Furthermore, Mezart appears in the Vienna Diarium of 1791, No. 99, 
at page 3162, containing the lists of deaths. We there find: “The 5 
December in the city: Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, Imperial Chapel- 
master and Chamber-Composer, 86 years old, at No. 970, Rauhenstein- 
gasse,” 

For a long time, complete obscurity veiled the spot where Mozart 
had been, without more ado, pitched into the earth. It was not till 
sixty-three years had elapsed that his last resting-place was discovered, 
in the following strange fashion :— 

On the same day that Mozart died, there died in the Weihburg- 
gasse, Michael Knoll, Greissler, and, in the Wollzeile, a midwife; these 
two persons were buried a few hours sooner than Mozart, who was 
deposited in the same grave as they were, he being on the top of them. 
Katharina Harruschka, and her son, Franz, assistant grave-digger, were 
still in the cemetery, when Mozart’s corpse arrived late in the evening, 
Katharina Harruschka, called Frau Kathi, the licensed beggar of the 
cemetery, asked the driver of the hearse whether any carriages with 
mourners were coming. The driver replied in the negative. Frau 
Kathi then asked: “ Whom have you brought, then?” “A chapel- 
master,” was the answer. ‘“ What, a musician?” said Frau Kathi. 
“They are poor people; I shall not wait to get anything more to- 
night; perhaps some one may come out to-morrow.” The driver 
laughed and said: “TI, too, have been done; not a kreutzer to get a 
drop of something to drink.” 

These three persons were well acquainted with the spot where 
Mozart lay, and frequently spoke about it at home. Katharina 
Harruschka lived till she was 84, and her son, Franz, also attained 
a great age. It was by the instrumentality of these persons, that 
F. Gléggl, music publisher, Vienna, was enabled to appear, one day, 
before the Burgomaster, Dr. von Seiler, with a memorial in which he 
asserted that he could point out exactly Mozart's resting place, and, 
at the same time, as most of his assertions rested upon oral 
communications, begged that the correctness of the same might be 
corroborated by official investigation, since he felt convinced that it 
would only be gratifying a universal wish to rectify the previous defec- 
tive and erroneous statements respecting the resting-place of the great 
composer. 

The result of the official enquiry was, considering the circumstances, 
favourable. Three of the witnesses examined, who had come to the 
knowledge of the fact at issue in perfectly independent and different 
manners, pointed out unanimously, and in conformity with their pro- 
foundest convictions, the parellelogram which looks towards the old 
entrance of the St. Marx Cemetery, on the right of the principal path 
in the fifth row of graves, and planted with a clump of willows, as the 
spot where Mozart's body was buried, on the 7th (6th) December, 
1791. 

When the spot had been thus certified by the above unanimous 
depositions, the Burgomaster considered that it would be simply an 
act of pious reverence to raise to the memory of the great composer a 





* From the Vienna Morgen-Post. 





monument worthy of him, and to have a medal struck off in his 
honour. 

The Common Council of Vienna voted the money for the erection 
of the monument, which was uncovered on the 5th December, 1856 
(1859). A, 

—IO——— 
INSIDE ST. PETER’S. 
(By a “ Special.”) 

I heard the silver trumpets, as I have heard before, and saw the Pope 
carried in his chair of state, as I have seen before, but to much more advan- 
tage and with grander associations. . On the opening day the Pope de- 
scended from his chair immediately on entering the church, so that he and 
the Fathers without their mitres were lost among the bayonets and shakoes, 
But on this day, after long waiting, and after the Fathers were nearly all 
seated, distant music was heard, a movement, and then a silence passed over 
the multitude. The clergy, the ladies, and the Zouaves not on duty were 
looking about to see how they could kneel, and I looked down the nave to 
the great bronze doors few people see moved on their hinges more than once 
or twice in their life. Already a strange apparition was suspended in mid-air, 
high over the heads of the people and standing out clear in the comparative 
gloom of the tower nave. It was the group made by the chair, the canopy, 
and the fans, and as it advanced it widened, till it seemed to stretch from pier 
to pier. The chair is a tall throne, the footstool of which stands a yard over 
the heads of the people. The canopy must be about 1dft. high, and 20ft. 
long—itself a light fluttering, but showy thing; and the fans ere arranged 
to look like wings to the central mass. The whole is white and silver, ex- 
cepting just the back of the throne. The appearance floated onwards as a 
spirit might do—a water spirit, perhaps, formed of mists and vapours rather 
than the rapid messenger of some heavenly behest. Still the effect was 
most unearthly—* uncanny” I had cavght myself saying, but overpowering 
on the nature we are made of. The canopy at times looked like the fringes of 
a cloud, and as it moved the whole looked undefined and incorporeal. It 
approached, it hung over the crowd collected round the tomb of St. Peter. 
Had I wished to kneel I could not, nor could any about me, and I had also to 
use my eyes. The Pope was occupied as he always is on such occasions, 
and it is one of those mysteries of his singular state which one would not 
wish to probe. He was looking about for some features in which he could 
trace, by a special instinct, the faith, the affection, and the dutifulness that 
might merit and justify a blessing, which therefore he bestowed with fixed 
look and with the usual movement of the hand. It was the act of one 
sifting the crowd. Of course, it is not easy to conceive a process so simple, 
so brief, and with the successful results so entirely a matter of faith, being 
repeated continually, now for a quarter of a century, with the same intentness 
and fervour; but that is not our affair. This the Pope seemed to be now 
doing, as he was borne round the marble balustrade and the high altar to his 
throne, now placed for the occasion on the south side of the choir, His 
bearers had to wheel round for this, but they did it well. He was soon on his 
throne, and the service began. No doubt this was all as usual, but I could 
see little of it. It was in the midst of 700 tall mitres, besides functionaries, 
Swiss Guards, soldiers, and Royal and diplomatic personages in raised 
tribunes. The high altar stands above all this, as much as five feet above the 
floor; so the act of celebration one could see, as, indeed, almost all could. 
All good Catholics know to a moment of time, by some sort of secret calcu- 
lation, when the miracle is to be done. A quarter of a minute earlier 
“ Attention!” had been shouted down the nave; then at a word some 500 
muskets were grounded, then a silence of prayer and expectation, and then 
those wondrous sounds which all must feel and remember. The trumpet 
notes rise and fall, and roll round the dome, and linger in the air, and hardly 
die away. Again they sound, and again, as if echoes of themselves. Beauti- 
ful indeed they are, and whoever has heard will wish that he may hear them 
again ; but they are more swect than solemn, more mysterious than awful. 
They are an incantation. It is not a word one likes to use, nor can it be 
truly said that the ancient music of the Church has this character; but 
though the sweetest, most soothing, and most delightful of incantations, that, 
I confess, seemed to me what I heard. But rolling far above, it filled all the 
church, entered every ear, and must have thrilled through every soul. 
Common strains were feeble after this, and it was not very long before the 
blessing was pronounced, the white mitres began to strain off like a glacier 
down the nave, the Pope was again in his tottering throne, and no doubt very 
glad to escape into the aisle separated for the use of the Council, and thence 
to the palace behind. For the comfort, and for the beauty of the spectacle, 
and for the opportunity of seeing the Fathers, the opening day was nothing 
to this. 

| Better read Mendelssohn and Spohr—especially Mendelssohn—about 
the ceremonial music of St. Peter’s.—Eb.] 








CoLoGxe.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller has gone to St. Petersburgh for 
the purpose of conducting a series of concerts. 

Papua.—A_ new opera, entitled Le Avventure d’un Poeta, has just 
been successfully produced. It is by Seg. Dalla Baratta. 
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AN AMERICAN ON MUSIC IN PARIS. 


The following extract from a private letter has been published in 
Dwight’s Journal of Music. It will be read with interest :— 


“Went yesterday afternoon to the Cirque Napoleon to hear Pasdeloup’s 
orchestra. They play almost to perfection ; a little feeble in the clarionet and 
oboe, and decidedly so in the horns, but as nearly perfect as need be in other 
respects. We had a Suite by a certain Marsenet, which was interesting and 
stupid by turns. Rather inclined to be queer than beautiful. The last 
movement (alla marcia) was especially full of unexpected freaks of instru- 
mentation. The public seemed to like it though. Next came an adagio 
from one of Mozart’s symphonies. Beautifully played and enthusiastically 
received. Then came my favourite of favourites, that I never expected to 
hear out of Boston—Schumann’s Genoveva overture. If the Leonora No. 8 
is the king, this is certainly the princess of overtures. Pasdeloup took the 
allegro a trifle fast for my taste, aud the horns were almost inaudible in the 
little passage in triplets that keeps recurring throughout the movement ; but 
the orchestra played con amore, and the public was rapturous. Then we had 
Beethoven's Symphony in C major, played to absolute perfection and cheered 
after every movement. The andante just escaped an encore, and the scherzo 
had to be repeated. I never saw so intelligently attentive an audience 
In the trio of the scherzo the whole house laughed, as they would at a 
Warren farce, as that little crescendo run on the violins led back to the 
regular beat on the reed instruments. It is something when an audience 
knows when a joke is meant. 

“The concert finished with the Tannhauser overture. Not so perfectly 
played as it might have been. The passage where the clarionet comes in 
with Venus’s enticing theme was fearfully shaky. At the end the audience 
rose like one man and cheered like mad, and it took all Pasdeloup’s general- 
ship in getting the orchestra off the stage to prevent the whole overture from 
being bissée. 

“And now I will tell you a true story. When I first went to the opera 
here, I was struck with the thinness and weakness of the trombones as soon 
as I heard them. During the entr’acte I noticed that they were the Sax- 
trombones with cylinders and pistons. I noticed the same weakness in all 
the operas, but I thought it might be prejudice on my part. Yesterday at 
the concert I was so placed that I could only see the violins and a few ’celli. 
When the trombones came in in the Massenet Suite, where, by the way, they 
have a good deal to do, I said to myself I must for once own up to the Sax- 
trombones. I never heard such splendid tones in my life. Before the next 
movement the two men who had been standing up in front of me went away, 
and I saw three trombones up in the orchestra, add on the old slide pattern. 
The horns and even the trumpets (!) were without valves in all the classical 
pieces. It is a significant thing that in Paris, the head quarters of Sax 
instruments, they should be the first to go back to the old horns and trumpets. 
Nevertheless, I admit that, when horns and trombones are so clumsily written 
for as in the Italian scores, the valve instruments are preferable. 

“Tn the evening I went to the Concert de l’Opera. Orchestra of about a 
hundred and chorus of ninety—Litolff conducting. They played a little better 
than our H. M. A., but not very well. In the slow movements they leave our 
orchestra very far behind, but in the allegros they don’t seem quite at home. 
The concert began with the Freischiitz overture. The opening movement was 
beautifully played—the allegro regularly butchered. The Hector Berlioz 
pieces that followed were very interesting. They were three movements from 
his Damnation de Fausi—‘ Menuet des Feux-follets,’ ‘Valse des Sylphes,’ 
and ‘Marche Hongroise.’ The Menuet is spirituel and taking, rather than 
beautiful; but the Valse, for muted violins, now and then some flutes, reeds, 
and horns, with harp obbligato, is a gem. It was enthusiastically bissée, The 
‘Marche Hongroise’ is maddening (in a good sense). It is one of the most 
entrainant things that I know of in music. We next had a Suite for orches- 
tra by Saint-Saéns, conducted by the composer. It is what the newspaper 
critics call ‘a thoughtful and musician-like composition’ for the legitimate 
old Mozart or Haydn orchestra, which had rather a soothing effect after 
Berlioz, who would make music out of a cart-load of bricks if it came into his 
head to do so. There are many and great beauties in it, and also much 
science, the introductory pastorale, in especial, being at times painfully 
contrapuntal. But the whole had rather the air of a first-rate exercise than a 
composition for the concert-room. Somehow these modern Frenchmen, when 
they write anything in the extreme classical and wnsensational way, remind me 
of a passage in Thackeray referring to Pendennis and Blanche Amory: ‘0! 
Phyllis and Corydon! Here are two used-up London rakes, walking about 
country lanes, and imagining themselves in love.’ (‘Je change, peutétre, 
quelque chose au texte, mais c’est le fond des idées.’) 

“We then had an air from Mozart’s Prise de Jericho (whatever 
that may be) sung by Malle. Reboux. Then followed a fragment for chorus, 
solo, soprano, and orchestra. ‘ L’exorcism des Djinus,’ from the 

Selam ” Symphonie orientale, by Reyer, conducted by the composer. Very 
fine and exciting ; well sustained and full of fire. Then came the Beethoven 
Symphony in A. Pretty well played. ‘The orchestras here don’t seem to enter 
into the spirit of Beethoven’s later works. The allegretto was better given 
than I have ever heard it. Imagine the whole operahouse at each pause in 
the movement and at each stage in the crescendo shouting bravo, as only 





Frenchmen can shout. When the 'cello and violas had finished the theme in 
A minor, Bravo! When the 2nd violins had done, Bravo! Bravo! ! 
When the whole orchestra had repeated the theme, BRAVO!!! Jah! ouh!! 
Hah !!!—When the theme in A major, for flutes, clarionets, and bassoons, 
with waving accompaniment for violins, modulated into C major, AAh—A ! 
Oh! Bravo!—and at every bravo old Litolif would wave his baton more 
ferociously. 

“Then came a most beautiful march for strings and flutes, and a solo and 
chorus from Gluck’s Alceste, given to perfection. ‘The march was interspersed 
with ‘Ah’s!’ and ‘Oh’s!’—Then came Schumann’s ‘ Triiumerei’ from the 
Kinder-Scenen, arranged for muted strings, oboe, and horn, wonderfully 
played. This sort of thing is very much the fashion here; but I think I like 
it on the piano better. It was bissée. Then followed a scherzo of Schumann's, 
which was very pretty and took well. The whole thing wound up with the 
‘Hallelujah Chorus’—pronounced Alleliiia, with a decided French ‘u’— 
‘Tl reignera,’ ete., sung with great spirit and precision however. I am not 
sure that I don’t prefer the chorus without organ, and sung and played as 
perfectly as it was last night, to our accustomed style. Every vocal and 
instrumental part stood out distinctly. The tenors especially were splendidly 
metallic and strong. Fu.” 


[It is to be hoped that the whole of the foregoing will be taken cum 
grano salis. The mere idea of M. Pasdeloup’s orchestra playing “ to 
perfection’ is enough.—Eb. ] 


Qa 


BALLAD CONCERTS. 


The first concert of the new year took place on Wednesday night, 
when Mr. John Boosey’s annual series (the fourth) of four ballad 
concerts commenced at St. James’s Hall. The programme was similar 
to that of previous entertainments; consisting mostly of ballads. Seve- 
ral new compositions of this class were brought forward and received 
with a hearty welcome. That the pieces had full justice done to 
them may be inferred from the names of the vocalists engaged od 
Mesdames Sherrington, Patey, and Anna Jewell; Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Santley, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Patey. 
Among the successes of the evening was Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s “ Birds 
in the Night” (a serenade from Coz and Box set to fresh words), 
which was sung by Madame Sherrington. Mdlle. Liebhart also gained 

reat applause for her piquant delivery of a new song, ‘Some other 

ay,’ by Offenbach. Another new song, ‘Half-mast high”— 
announced as “the last composition of Claribel”"—was among the 
special features of the programme, and, as sung by Miss Julia Elton, 
was received with much applause; as was also a third novelty of 
similar character, entitled “Since long ago,” the production of 
Mrs. Alfred Phillips—the singer in this case being Madame Patey, 
from whose voice and style the new song derived all possible advantage. 
Still another novelty (or quasi-novelty) was Miss Virginia Gabriel's 
“Remembered,” gracefully sung by Mr, Montem Smith. Although 
nearly all the ballads were of home manufacture, there were some of 
German origin—Schubert’s “ Whither?” effectively sung by Mdlle. 
Liebhart, and Haydn’s “ She never told her love,” given with genuine 
pathos by Madame Patey. The modern style was well contrasted with 
several specimens of the old English school—among the rest, Boyce’s 
“ Heart of Oak,” finely declaimed by Mr. Santley = last. verse 
repeated), and “I ama Friar of Orders Grey,” capitally sung by Mr. 
Patey. The first part comprised, besides pieces already enumerated, 
Linley’s “ Primroses deck the bank's green side,” sung by Miss Julia 
Elton ; Bishop's “ Come live with me and be my love,” by Madame 
Anna Jewell; Hatton’s ‘Christmas Bells "—which derived its fullest 
effect from Mr. Santley’s delivery, and was one of the encores of the 
evening; and Miss Virginia Gabriel's “ Yet once again,” given in the 
best style of duet-singing by Mr, and Madame Patey. The programme 
comprised many more ballads unnecessary to particularize. Several 
part-songs were effectively sung by the Orpheus Glee Union. The vocal 
music was very agreeably contrasted with some brilliant pianoforte 
playing by Madame Arabella Goddard, who gave Benedict’s effective 
fantasia on subjects from Der Freischiitz, and Weber's “ Invitation to 
the Dance,” with splendid execution, and, being unanimously and per” 
sistently encored in the former, substituted, with no less effect, Thalberg’s 
“Last Rose of Summer.” Mr. Hatton accompanied most of the pieces. 
The hall was well attended, and the vehemence of the applause proved 
that the entertainment was thoroughly enjoyed. H. L. 








Letrsic.—Herr and Mdme. Jaell played at the tenth Gewandhaus 
Yoncert. “‘Lneir joint performance of Bach's D minor Concerto for two 
pianos, and Reinecke’s “ Improvisata,” on the old French national 


song, “ La belle Griselde,” was greatly applauded. Herr Jaell played, 
also, the Concertstick in G major, Op. 92, by Robert Schumann. 
Mdme. Peschka-Leutner sang two ariettas from Handel's Susannah, 
and recitative and air from Weber's Euryantie. The band performed 
the Coriolanus overture, and the B flat major symphony of Beethoven. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 101s, 1870, 
To commence at Bight o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I, 
QUARTET, in F, Op. 18, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Vidloncello—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, Zerpint, and Prattt .. Beethoven. 
SONG, “ O cessate di piegarmi—Mr. SANTLEY .. sa . Scarlatti, 
FANTASIA, for Pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD 
(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts) .. ig .. Friedemann Bach, 
PART Il. 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 58, for Pianoforte and Violon- 
cvlloMadame ARABELLA Gopparp and Signor Piattt .. Mendelssohn. 
SONGS, “ Eloge des larmes,” and “ Hark, hark the lark" —Mr. 
SANTLEY om mi st a a me ¥ .. Schubert, 
SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Clarionet, Horn, 
Bassoon, Violoncello, and Contrabasso—MM. Srravus, Zrr- 
BINI, Paps, WENDTLAND, HuvrCsincs, RgYrmMotps, and 
Piatt ., a ie em en 
Conductor 3 Mr. BENEDICT. 

Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Austin, 28, 
Piccadilly; Keita, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Cuarrgtt & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 

N.B.—The entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 


WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS: 
Mokpays, January 10, 17, 24, 31, February ,7, 14, 21, 28, March 7, 14 (1870). 


Seven Morning Performances will be given on SAToRDAYS, January 29, February 
5, 12, 19, 26, March 5, 12 (1870), the Subscription to the Sofa Stalls for which is 
fixed at £1 10s. 

Madame ARaBELLA Gopparp will appear on Mondays, January 10 and 17; 
Herr Paver on Saturday, January 29, and Monday, January 31; Mr. Caries 
Hats on Saturday March 5, and 7: March 7. 

Madame Scuumann is engaged for a limited number of Concerts in February and 
March, and will make her first appearance on Monday Evening, February 14, 

Herr Stravs will lead the Quartet on Mondays, January 10 and 17, and after that 
date play Viola till the end of the season. 

Madame Norman-Nervupa wiil make her last appearances on Monday Evening, 
January 24, and Saturday Afternoon, February 19. 

Herr JoacuimM will make his first appearance on Saturday Afternoon, January 29, 
and remain till the close of the season at Easter. 

Signor Prarti will hold the post of principal Violoncello, Herr L. Ries, that 
of second Violin, and Mr. Zersrnt, that of second Viola, till the end of the season. 

Mr. Benepicr will occupy the post of Conductor as heretofore on all occasions. 
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Mr. PurrLe Powis had better direct his inquiry directly to Mr. 
Horace Mayhew. 
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Africaine. 








Madame Adelina Patti has never played the 
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A WORD FOR BEETHOVEN. 
“ (\ UITE superfluous !”—do you say? We think not. It is 
true that the name of Beethoven is great among us; that 
those of hig compositions we can understand are applauded to the 





skies; that all the others are heard with a firm faith in their 
greatness ; and that to say a word against Beethoven is to commit 
unpardonable blasphemy. Nevertheless, Beethoven has scarcely 
been adopted by England, as have Handel and Mendelssohn. He 
is still, to some extent, a name rather than a power; a vaguely 
defined idea of something big, with its head in the clouds, rather 
than a personality known and “read” of all men. Because this 
is 80, there is need to preach Beethoven till he occupies his rightful 
place, till he reigns in the heart of the nation, as well as receive, 
the homage of its intellect. 

A good opportunity for preaching Beethoven will come to us 
with next December. True, it is a ‘far cry ” to next December; 
but we want to give timely warning. A good deal might be done 
in eleven months; and if the chance pass, the fault will not lie at 
our door. Be it known, then, that the 17th of December, 1870, 
will bring the centenary of Beethoven’s birth ; and, in connexion 
with that event, there should happen a commemorative festival 
such as might force some notion of the man’s greatness upon the 
masses of our countrymen. Stimulants to this end are not want- 
ing. Let us look at some of them. 

The event itself is worth some little honour, so long as times 
and seasons are observed among us. Need we assert that Beet- 
hoven’s genius was the greatest ever sent out of heaven, or that the 
full extent and power of it has yet to be manifested? These 
things’ are patent. Since, then, we keep high festival over anni- 
versaries having to do with men below Beethoven in stature, why 
not keep highest festival over the Beethoven centenary. Let us be 
consistent in this matter; above all, let us give no cause for a 
belief that we can make a fuss about men only when fussiness is 
likely to be profitable. 

There is another reason why something should be done next 
December. It is not pleasant to be left behind in any worthy 
race. Moreover, in a race for art-honours, England can, least of 
all, afford to lose. Rightly or wrongly, we have a great reputa- 
tion for Philistinism ; the taint of ‘‘ shopkeeping” clings to us, 
and we are supposed to import artistic things as exotics for the 
refined few. Because this is not wholly true, it is the more 
unpleasant, and no chance should be lost of giving it the lie. But 
the chance will elude us if Germany and France, and even the 
United States, show a greater appreciation of Beethoven than we 
do ourselves. In each of those countries, earnest men are already 
hard at work for the master’s honour. Germany, of course, may 
be expected to take the lead, and Bonn will, once more, for a 
while, be the musical capital of Fatherland. But shall New York 
shame London? ‘That it will do so, unless we bestir ourselves, the 
following extract from an American journal shows :— 


“This proposed imposing festival in honour of the greatest 
musician that ever lived is now the ‘town talk.’ The idea is said 
to have had birth in the fertile brain of Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, and 
was moulded into shape by frequent discussions between the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society and outsiders of musical taste. Sub- 
sequently, a call was issued for a general meeting of the ‘ heavy’ men, 
and the result was that money enough was represented by managers’ 
names to buy Central Park ten times over. 

“Soon after this a meeting of organists and choir-masters was 
called, which was numerously attended, and resolutions were adopted 
expressive of their full concurrence with the grand scheme, and 
determination to do all in their power to further it by recruiting 
singers from all quarters, 

“ As for ourselves, we rejoice with more of the Psalmist’s ‘exceeding 
great joy’ than can well be expressed, that so grand and honourable a 
— n has been safely launched, and that it now rests in such good 

ands, 

“It is intended to have a building erected for the purpose in 
Central Park, and rumour has it already that the renowned genius of 
architecture, Mr. J. Wrey Mold, has been commissioned to draw 
plans for the same. We hope this is true, for apart ‘from the 

acknowledged genius of that gentleman in his profession, he is also 
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a deeply read musical student, and this last will be of infinite service 
to him for planning a building for musical purposes. 

“ Success to the Beethoven Centennial !” 

Clearly, there is no time for us to lose—if we mean to do 
anything at all, and not let the occasion pass ingloriously by. 

The question—W hat shall be done ?—is a wide one, and must be 
considered in detail. First, let us follow the example of New 
York, and co-operate. Every society might keep the feast in its 
own way; but there should be a colossal manifestation of the kind 
that alone adequately impresses the popular mind. Grant this, 
and the first step is taken in the direction of an end honourable 
to all concerned in reaching it. We need not here discuss 
particulars. For that there will be time enough. Meanwhile, 
will the leaders of music in England give heed to the coming 


event;? Let us hope so. 
—_—0O— 


ARABELLA GODDARD AT GREENOCK. 
(From the Greenock Telegraph,” Dec. 15.) 


On Monday, Greenock was honoured with the presence of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, the pride of the three kingdoms as a pianoforte artist, 
and without a rival the first lady executant in the realm. That the Tem- 
perance Institute (we deeply regret to say) was but meagrely attended, we must 
attribute wholly to the very boisterous weather ; as, doubtless, on the occasion 
of an event like this, more tickets would be eagerly bought up a week before the 
time than would fill the hall to overflowing. As it was, however, to appearance, 
such a welcome of so great an artist—and a lady, too—Greenock nor the 
world at large never witnessed. We are thankful that the programme was— 
by Madame Goddard’s amiability—proceeded with; and she never played 
better, even in her warmth of inspired enthusiasm to a few friends than she did 
last night. She opened the programme with a sonata, peculiarly her own (she 
was the first to introduce it at the Monday Popular Concerts in London), 
Mozart’s No. 5, in B flat, and under her elastic fingers, new beauties sprung 
forth in musical colouring, such as must have astonished every amateur 
present. The light pearly treble was enchanting. The allegro was taken 
well up to time, the andante amoroso a little slower than usual, and the 
rondo played with as with a pet canary, so frolicsome, so gay, so wonderful 
throughout. 

A selection of five movements from the eighth and last book: of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte followed. As comparatively unfinished 
snatches from the imagination of the most young and fertile musician of his 
age, these are buoyant and refreshing, although we would not have given 
book one, number one, or the “ Bees’ Wedding” for the whole of the five 
movements. The third piece, Weber’s Jnvitation pour la Valse, was in some 
respects the gem of the evening. This is in the very frame-work of the style 
in which Madame Goddard takes the lead of all pianists. No fingering could 
be more perfect, more liquid, more equal and even than hers in the exacting 
right-hand passages, the manipulation of which seemed to strike every one 
with wonderment. The storm of applause at its close was almost as refreshing 
as the piece itself, and something to remember. In the opening of the second 
part, we had the classical work of the evening—the famous grand sonata of 
Beethoven in D, Op. 28 (the Pastoral). It was exquisitely delivered—like a 
fine epic poem, from beginning to end. The andante, in D minor, indeed, 
we have never heard so well played—not only with wonderfully-sustained 
expression, but with a new reading, as it seemed to us, of the major episode. 
The witty scherzo was also most bewitchingly played; and so was the 
eccentric rondo, which was captivating. But we can do nothing but praise 
such a truly gifted artist as Arabella Goddard; so when we further say that, 
in answer to two enthusiastic recalls, she played Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet 
Home,” as she only can play it, and an arrangement of the “ Last Rose of 
Summer ”"—partly Thalberg and mostly Goddard—we must wish her God 
speed. We have been highly honoured by her visit, as we have before said ; 
but we should feel heartily ashamed to invite her back again. We might 
have expected our whole musical population up and waiting to receive with 
open arms this eminent lady—the first, the best, the greatest honour to our 
nation, in her sphere, of the women of our age. In Glasgow, in Edinburgh, 
in Liverpool, in Manchester, in London, in every town and city of consideration 
in the three kingdoms, the name of Arabella Goddard is the signal for a 





crowded attendance, and we are of opinion that even at the antipodes nothing 
short of an earthquake could prevent the rising of every white-faced man to 
do the celebrated lady honour. 
Miss Annie Edmonds gave, at intervals, some very quaint and semi-classical 
snatches of song. In every instance she was happy and pleasing. 
—— ) ——— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue second of the Royal Artillery Concerts, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Smyth, band-master, took place on Wednesday, before a _— 
audience of officers and friends, who were much gratified. The 
orchestra, consisting of about seventy performers, gave Schubert's 
Symphony, No. 8, in B minor, Mendelssohn’s overture to Meeresstille, 
and a selection from Le premier Jcur de Bonheur, finishing with Carl 
Vogler’s waltz, “The Rosario.” The performance proved the 
admirable tact and judgment displayed by Mir. Smyth in drilling the 
orchestra to its present state of perfection. An oboe solo, played by 
Sergeant Jones, who possesses a very fine tone and excellent execution, 
diversfied the programme, together with some part-songs, sung by the 
members of the 208 A solo, by Sergeant A. Mansfield, was also 
heard with pleasure and applauded. 

Mrs, Joun Maorarren gave a second concert of pianoforte and 
vocal music, under the auspices of the Islington Literary Society, on 
Thursday, December 30. Mrs. Macfarren’s solos were the adagio and 
rondo from Beethoven’s sonata in B flat, Vincent Wallace’s “ Etude 
de Concert,” Sydney Smith’s “ Tarantelle” in E minor, and her own 
caprice, ‘* The Pearl of Erin.” She was assisted by Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren, in his new duet, ‘‘ Féte d’ hiver sur la glace,” and in Osborne's 
“Les Huguenots.” An attractive feature of the me was 
Miss Jessie Royd's singing of “ Lo, here the gentle lark,” with Mr. 
Churchill Arlidge’s flute obbligato. Miss Annie Sinclair and Signor 
Bellini sang with much spirit the buffo duet from Ricci’s Crispino e la 
Comare, and Miss Emma Forbes effectively gave the bravura, ‘ He is 
gone,” from G. A. Macfarren’s Sleeper Awakened ; Misses Royd, Sinclair, 
and Forbes sang the trio from J/ matrimonio Segreto, so as to be encored, 
and Signor Bellini gained a like compliment in Mattei’s “Il farfal- 
lone.” The concert gavé manifest satisfaction, Mr. Walter Macfarren 
acted as accompanist. 

Tue “London and Westminster Working Men’s Constitutional 
Association” gave a concert the other night in aid of its library and 
reading-room fund. There was a very fair audience, the majority of 
whom took such a lively interest in the proceedings that they 
applauded everything without distinction. The chief feature of the 
evening was Mr. Charles Malcolm, who was introduced, by a circular 
distributed with the book of words, as a special interpreter of Abbé 
Liszt. ‘The compositions of that ‘‘ magnificent master” and “ pro- 
found musician ” are, it appears, “ but seldom heard, in consequence of 
their presenting difficulties of execution which no ordinary player can 
overcome.” Happily, ‘sixteen years of constant work have enabled 
Mr. Malcolm to attain that command of his instrument which is 
essential to their development.” The curiosity excited by {this 
announcement was strengthened when Mr. Malcom played, very 
badly, the pianoforte part of Mozart’s Sonata in A major (Op. 13). 
It was evident that his study of Liszt had been exclusive. But, after 
a performance of Abbé Liszt’s fantasia on Rigoletto, it was no less 
evident that even exclusive study had served Mr. Malcolm little. 
He must be congratulated, however, on his choice of a master, because 
in a rhapsody of Liszt a few false notes more or less are of no particular 
aceount. Among other noteworthy things were Mr. John Cheshire’s 
capital performance of his own new harp fantasia on airs from Marta, 
and a violin solo by Herr Carl Deichmann. The vocal music—ballads 
for the most part—was contributed by Miss Kingsley, Miss F’. Poole, 
Mies Milton, Messrs. Carter, Lawler, and Dawson. ‘The last named 
gentleman acted also as director of the concert. 


Brescta.—A very successful performance of Rossini’s Messe Solennelle 
was lately given by the Societa dei Concerti. . 

Ture is an operahouse in Guadalajara, Mexico, on the Plata, fronting 
the Palace, erected by the city, but not yet finished. It has already 
cost 350,000 dols. in coin, and will require 50,000 dols. more. It is 
occupied, but has little scenery, only a white cloth drag curtain and 
white-washed walls. The proportions are magnificent, and the house 
will seat 4,000 persons comfortably and be one of the finest on the 
continent. 

Mapame Oury, the accomplished pianist, has been presented by the 
publishers of her “ Souvenir d’Ecosse” (first introduced to an Edinburgh 
audience by Madame Arabella Goddard) with a handsome gold watch 
and chain bearing the following inscription:— From Messrs. Pater- 
son & Sons to Madame Oury, as a testimonial for ‘ Mes Souvenirs 
d’Ecosse.’” 
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THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE TWELFTH SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY lors, 1870, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 


Programme, 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in F, Op. 18, No. 1, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Vidloncello—MM. Straus, L. Ries, ZERBINI, and Pratt: .. Beethoven. 
SONG, “O cessate di piegarmi"—Mr. SANTLEY  .. ae .. Scarlatti, 
FANTASIA, for Pianoforte alone—Madame ARABELLA GODDARD 
(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts) .» ee Friedemann Bach, 
PART Il. 
SONATA, in D major, Op. 58, for Pianoforte and Violon- 
evlloMadame ARABELLA Gopparp and Signor Prartr .. 
SONGS, “Eloge des larmes,” and “ Hark, hark the lark”—Mr. 
SANTLEY am on os a ve oe ¥ ae 
SEPTET, in E flat, Op. 20, for Violin, Viola, Clarionet, Horn, 
Bassoon, Violoncello, and Contrabasso—MM. Straus, ZER- 
Bint, Paps, WENDTLAND, Hovrosincs, RegYNoips, and 
Pitti .. “Yas «+ we = Beethoven, 


Mendelssohn, 
Schubert. 


Conductor Mr. BENEDICT. 

Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 38.; Admission, 1s. Tickets to be had of Ausriy, 28, 
Piccadilly; Keita, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Cuaprett & Co., 50, 
New Bond Street. 

N.B.—The entrance to the Orchestra will, in future, be by the door in Piccadilly 
Place only. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS 
WILL TAKE PLACE AS FOLLOWS: 
Mopars, January 10, 17, 24, 31, February 7, 14, 21, 28, March 7, 14 (1870). 


Seven Morning Performances will be given on Saturpays, January 29, February 
5, 12, 19, 26, March 5, 12 (1870), the Subscription to the Sofa Stalls for which is 
fixed at £1 10s. 

Madame ARraBELLA GopparD will appear on Mondays, January 10 and 17; 
Herr Paver on Saturday, January 29, and Monday, January 31; Mr. CHarLes 
Hats on Saturday March 5, and Monday, March 7. 

Madame Scuvumann is engaged for a limited number of Concerts in February and 
March, and will make her first appearance on Monday Evening, February 14. 

Herr Stravs will lead the Quartet on Mondays, January 10 and 17, and after that 
date play Viola till the end of the season. 

Madame Norman-Nervupa will make her last appearances on Monday Evening, 
January 24, and Saturday Afternoon, February 19. 

Herr Joacuim will make his first appearance on Saturday Afternoon, January 29, 
and remain till the close of the season at Easter. 

Signor Prattr will hold the post of principal Violoncello, Herr L. Ries, that 
of second Violin, and Mr. Zersrnt, that of second Viola, till the end of the season. 

Mr. Benenict will occupy the post of Conductor as heretofore on all occasions. 
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A WORD FOR BEETHOVEN. 


“‘ (\UITE superfluous !”—do you say? We think not. It is 
true that the name of Beethoven is great among us; that 
those of his compositions we can understand are applauded to the 





skies; that all the others are heard with a firm faith in their 
greatness ; and that to say a word against Beethoven is to commit 
unpardonable blasphemy. Nevertheless, Beethoven has scarcely 
been adopted by England, as have Handel and Mendelssohn. He 
is still, to some extent, a name rather than a power; a vaguely 
defined idea of something big, with its head in the clouds, rather 
than a personality known and “read” of all men. Because this 
is 80, there is need to preach Beethoven till he occupies his rightful 
place, till he reigns in the heart of the nation, as well as receive, 
the homage of its intellect. 

A good opportunity for preaching Beethoven will come to us 
with next December. True, it is a ‘far cry ” to next December; 
but we want to give timely warning. A good deal might be done 
in eleven months; and if the chance pass, the fault will not lie at 
our door. Be it known, then, that the 17th of December, 1870, 
will bring the centenary of Beethoven’s birth ; and, in connexion 
with that event, there should happen a commemorative festival 
such as might force some notion of the man’s greatness upon the 
masses of our countrymen. Stimulants to this end are not want- 
ing. Let us look at some of them. 

The event itself is worth some little honour, so long as times 
and seasons are observed among us. Need we assert that Beet- 
hoven’s genius was the greatest ever sent out of heaven, or that the 
full extent and power of it has yet to be manifested? These 
things’ are patent. Since, then, we keep high festival over anni- 
versaries having to do with men below Beethoven in stature, why 
not keep highest festival over the Beethoven centenary. Let us be 
consistent in this matter; above all, let us give no cause for a 
belief that we can make a fuss about men only when fussiness is 
likely to be profitable. 

There is another reason why something should be done next 
December. It is not pleasant to be left behind in any worthy 
race. Moreover, in a race for art-honours, England can, least of 
all, afford to lose. Rightly or wrongly, we have a great reputa- 
tion for Philistinism ; the taint of ‘‘ shopkeeping” clings to us, 
and we are supposed to import artistic things as exotics for the 
refined few. Because this is not wholly true, it is the more 
unpleasant, and no chance should be lost of giving it the lie. But 
the chance will elude us if Germany and France, and even the 
United States, show a greater appreciation of Beethoven than we 
do ourselves. In each of those countries, earnest men are already 
hard at work for the master’s honour. Germany, of course, may 
be expected to take the lead, and Bonn will, once more, for a 
while, be the musical capital of Fatherland. But shall New York 
shame London? ‘That it will do so, unless we bestir ourselves, the 
following extract from an American journal shows :— 

“This proposed imposing festival in honour of the greatest 
musician that ever lived is now the ‘town talk. The idea is said 
to have had birth in the fertile brain of Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, and 
was moulded into shape by frequent discussions between the directors 
of the Philharmonic Society and outsiders of musical taste. Sub- 
sequently, a call was issued for a general meeting of the ‘ heavy’ men, 
and the result was that money enough was represented by managers’ 
names to buy Central Park ten times over. 

“Soon after this a meeting of organists and choir-masters was 
called, which was numerously attended, and resolutions were adopted 
expressive of their full concurrence with the grand scheme, and 
determination to do all in their power to further it by recruiting 
singers from all quarters. 

‘As for ourselves, we rejoice with more of the Psalmist’s ‘exceeding 
great joy’ than can well be expressed, that so grand and honourable a 
—— has been safely launched, and that it now rests in such good 

ands, 

“It is intended to have a building erected for the purpose in 
Central Park, and rumour has it already that the renowned genius of 
architecture, Mr. J. Wrey Mold, has been commissioned to draw 
plans for the same. We hope this is true, for apart from the 
acknowledged genius of that gentleman in his profession, he is also 
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a deeply read musical student, and this last will be of infinite service 
to him for planning a building for musical purposes. 

“ Success to the Beethoven Centennial !” 

Clearly, there is no time for us to lose—if we mean to do 
anything at all, and not let the occasion pass ingloriously by. 

The question—W hat shall be done ?—is a wide one, and must be 
considered in detail. First, let us follow the example of New 
York, and co-operate. Every society might keep the feast in its 
own way; but there should be a colossal manifestation of the kind 
that alone adequately impresses the popular mind. Grant this, 
and the first step is taken in the direction of an end honourable 
to all concerned in reaching it. We need not here discuss 
particulars. For that there will be time enough. Meanwhile, 
will the leaders of music in England give heed to the coming 


event? Let us hope so. 
——)—— 


ARABELLA GODDARD AT GREENOCK. 
(From the “ Greenock Telegraph,” Dee. 15.) 


On Monday, Greenock was honoured with the presence of Madame 
Arabella Goddard, the pride of the three kingdoms as a pianoforte artist, 
and without a rival the first lady executant in the realm. That the Tem- 
perance Institute (we deeply regret to say) was but meagrely attended, we must 
attribute wholly to the very boisterous weather ; as, doubtless, on the occasion 
of an event like this, more tickets would be eagerly bought up a week before the 
time than would fill the hall to overflowing. As it was, however, to appearance, 
such a welcome of so great an artist—and a lady, too—Greenock nor the 
world at large never witnessed. We are thankful that the programme was— 
by Madame Goddard’s amiability—proceeded with; and she never played 
better, even in her warmth of inspired enthusiasm to a few friends than she did 
last night. She opened the programme with a sonata, peculiarly her own (she 
was the first to introduce it at the Monday Popular Concerts in London), 
Mozart’s No. 5, in B flat, and under her elastic fingers, new beauties sprung 
forth in musical colouring, such as must have astonished every amateur 
present. The light pearly treble was enchanting. The allegro was taken 
well up to time, the andante amoroso a little slower than usual, and the 
rondo played with as with a pet canary, so frolicsome, so gay, so wonderful 
throughout. 

A selection of five movements from the eighth and last book: of 
Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte followed. As comparatively unfinished 
snatches from the imagination of the most young and fertile musician of his 
age, these are buoyant and refreshing, although we would not have given 
book one, number one, or the “‘ Bees’ Wedding” for the whole of the five 
movements. The third piece, Weber’s Invitation pour la Valse, was in some 
respects the gem of the evening. This is in the very frame-work of the style 
in which Madame Goddard takes the lead of all pianists. No fingering could 
be more perfect, more liquid, more equal and even than hers in the exacting 
right-hand passages, the manipulation of which seemed to strike every one 
with wonderment. The storm of applause at its close was almost as refreshing 
as the piece itself, and something to remember. In the opening of the second 
part, we had the classical work of the evening—the famous grand sonata of 
Beethoven in D, Op. 28 (the Pastoral). It was exquisitely delivered—like a 
fine epic poem, from beginning to end. The andante, in D minor, indeed, 
we have never heard so well played—not only with wonderfully-sustained 
expression, but with a new reading, as it seemed to us, of the major episode. 
The witty scherzo was also most bewitchingly played; and so was the 
eccentric rondo, which was captivating. But we can do nothing but praise 
such a truly gifted artist as Arabella Goddard; so when we further say that, 
in answer to two enthusiastic recalls, she played Thalberg’s “ Home, sweet 
Home,” as she only can play it, and an arrangement of the “ Last Rose of 
Summer ”—partly Thalberg and mostly Goddard—we must wish her God 
speed. We have been highly honoured by her visit, as we have before said ; 
but we should feel heartily ashamed to invite her back again. We might 
have expected our whole musical population up and waiting to receive with 
open arms this eminent lady—the first, the best, the greatest honour to our 
nation, in her sphere, of the women of our age. In Glasgow, in Edinburgh, 
in Liverpool, in Manchester, in London, in every town and city of consideration 
in the three kingdoms, the name of Arabella Goddard is the signal for a 





crowded attendance, and we are of opinion that even at the antipodes nothing 
short of an earthquake could prevent the rising of every white-faced man to 
do the celebrated lady honour. 
Miss Annie Edmonds gave, at intervals, some very quaint and semi-classical 
snatches of song. In every instance she was happy and pleasing. 
—o——. 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Tue second of the Royal Artillery Concerts, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Smyth, band-master, took place on Wednesday, before a large 
audience of officers and friends, who were much gratified. The 
orchestra, consisting of about seventy performers, gave Schubert's 
Symphony, No. 8, in B minor, Mendelssohn’s overture to Meeresstille, 
and a selection from Le premier Jour de Bonheur, finishing with Carl 
Vogler’s waltz, ‘The Rosario.” The performance proved the 
admirable tact and judgment displayed by Mir. Smyth in drilling the 
orchestra to its present state of perfection. An oboe solo, played by 
Sergeant Jones, who possesses a very fine tone and excellent execution, 
diversfied the programme, together with some part-songs, sung by the 
members of the band, A solo, by Sergeant A. Mansfield, was also 
heard with pleasure and applauded. 

Mrs. Joun Maorarren gave a second concert of pianoforte and 
vocal music, under the auspices of the Islington Literary Society, on 
Thursday, December 30. Mrs. Macfarren’s solos were the adagio and 
rondo from Beethoven’s sonata in B flat, Viocent Wallace's “ Etude 
de Concert,” Sydney Smith’s “Tarantelle” in E minor, and her own 
caprice, ‘‘ The Pearl of Erin.” She was assisted by Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren, in his new duet, ‘* Féte d’ hiver sur la glace,” and in Osborne's 
“ Les Huguenots.” An attractive feature of the p mme was 
Miss Jessie Royd's singing of “ Lo, here the gentle Jark,” with Mr. 
Churchill Arlidge’s flute obbligato. Miss Annie Sinclair and Signor 
Bellini sang with much spirit the buffo duet from Ricci’s Crispino e la 
Comare, and Miss Emma Forbes effectively gave the bravura, ‘‘ He is 
gone,” from G. A. Macfarren’s Sleeper Awakened ; Misses Royd, Sinclair, 
and Forbes sang the trio from J? matrimonio Segreto, so as to be encored, 
and Signor Bellini gained a like compliment in Mattei’s “Il farfal- 
lone.” The concert gavé manifest satisfaction, Mr. Walter Macfarren 
acted as accompanist. 

Tue “London and Westminster Working Men's Constitutional 
Association” gave a concert the other night in aid of its library and 
reading-room fund, There was a very fair audience, the majority of 
whom took such a lively interest in the proceedings that they 
applauded everything without distinction. The chief feature of the 
evening was Mr. Charles Malcolm, who was introduced, by a circular 
distributed with the book of words, as a special interpreter of Abbé 
Liszt. ‘The compositions of that ‘‘ magnificent master” and “ pro- 
found musician ” are, it appears, “ but seldom heard, in consequence of 
their presenting difficulties of execution which no ordinary player can 
overcome.” Happily, ‘sixteen years of constant work have enabled 
Mr. Malcolm to attain that command of his instrument which is 
essential to their development.” The curiosity excited by {this 
announcement was strengthened when Mr. Malcom played, very 
badly, the pianoforte part of Mozart's Sonata in A major (Op. 13). 
It was evident that his study of Liszt had been exclusive. But, after 
a performance of Abbé Liszt’s fantasia on Rigoletto, it was no less 
evident that even exclusive study had served Mr. Malcolm little. 
He must be congratulated, however, on his choice of a master, because 
in a rhapsody of Liszt a few false notes more or less are of no particular 
account. Among other noteworthy things were Mr. John Cheshire’s 
capital performance of his own new harp fantasia on airs from Marta, 
and a violin solo by Herr Carl Deichmann. The vocal music—ballads 
for the most part—was contributed by Miss Kingsley, Miss F’. Poole, 
Mies Milton, Messrs. Carter, Lawler, and Dawson. ‘The last named 
gentleman acted also as director of the concert. 


Brescta.—A very successful performance of Rossini’s Messe Solennelle 
was lately given by the Societa dei Concerti. : 

Tene is an operahouse in Guadalajara, Mexico, on the Plata, fronting 
the Palace, erected by the city, but not yet finished, It has already 
cost 350,000 dols. in coin, and will require 50,000 dols. more. It is 
occupied, but has little scenery, only a white cloth drag curtain and 
white-washed walls. The proportions are magnificent, and the house 
will seat 4,000 persons comfortably and be one of the finest on the 
continent. 

Mapame Ovnry, the accomplished pianist, has been presented by the 
publishers of her “ Souvenir d’Ecosse” (first introduced to an Edinburgh 
audience by Madame Arabella Goddard) with a handsome gold watch 
and chain bearing the following inscription:—“ From Messrs. Pater- 
son & Sons to Madame Oury, as a testimonial for ‘ Mes Souvenirs 


d’Ecosse. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


LiverrooL.—From a Liverpool journal we extract the following 
about Madame Sinico’s singing in the Messiah at the Philharmonic :— 

“ Madame Sinico’s execution of the soprano part was highly satis- 
factory, especially in pronunciation—the more to be wondered at 
considering that she has hitherto confined her efforts almost exclusively 
to Italian. The purity of her delivery in ‘ Rejoice greatly’ was 
especially noticeable; and this proved on the whole her greatest 
success. Her share of ‘He shall feed His flock’ was remarkable for 
true vocal art and refined religious sentiment.” 


Bricnton.—A correspondent sends these particulars :— 

“ The concert given on Tuesday by the Sacred Harmonic Society was 
very. successful, from a musical point of view. Miss Blanche Cole 
(especially in ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth"), Miss Julia Elton, 
Mr. George Perren (notably in ‘Thou shalt break them’), and Mr, 
Winn were highly successful. Among the principal instrumen- 
talists were Mr. Gutteridge (leader), Mr Nibbs (violinist), Mr. Roe 
(organ), and Mr, Landfried (trumpet). Mr. T. W. White conducted.— 
Mr. Santley’s announced concert for the 24th inst. is attracting 
considerable attention from the amateurs of Brighton. Mr. Santley 
is to be assisted by Madame Sinico, Miss Annie Edmonds, Miss D’Alton, 
Herr Wilhelmj, and Madame Arabella Goddard.” 


Lierick.—In the Limerick Chronicle, December 18, we read that :— 

“Mr. de Prin’s two concerts took place, the first in the Theatre 
Royal, last evening, and the second in the Atheneum this afternoon. 
Taken as a whole these concerts were most agreeable, and gave con- 
siderable satisfaction to the large and respectable audience. Miss 
Marie Stocken made a perfect conquest of her audience last evening. 
This young and fascinating artist is possessed of an exceedingly 
mellow and perfectly educated soprano voice. Her various efforts to 
age her not easily satisfied audience were more than successful. 
n the ‘Echo’ song, Miss Stocken was really fascinating, her grace 
and demeanour co-operating perfectly with the charm of her voice. 
Most anxious to please, this young lady responded to the frequent 
— which poured upon her, ad jinitwm” (sic), “from all parts of the 
ouse.” 

It is very evident that Miss Stocken “ made a perfect conquest ” 
of at least one among her audience. 


Corwen.—In a letter from this North Cambrian town we read :~ 

“ Miss Anna Jones (of the London Academy of Music) gave her 
first public concert on December 22nd. It was a complete success, the 
room being crowded in every part. She was assisted by Miss Meenan 
(pupil of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington) and Mr. Lenton (of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society), The charming valse, ‘ Il Ballo,’ by 
F. Schira, admirably rendered by Miss Anna Jones, was encored, 
and ‘QO luce di quest Anima,’ substituted. Her other songs 
were very effectively sung. Miss Jones undoubtedly possesses a 
mezZZo-soprano voice of great power and sweetness, Miss Meenan 
was heard to great advantage in ‘Home, sweet Home’ and ‘Il Segreto.’ 
Mr. Lenton’s voice was very telling in Gounod’s ‘ Nazareth’ and ‘ The 
brave old Oak.’ We must not omit to mention ‘ La ci darem,’ sung by 
Miss Anna Jones and Mr. Lenton, and loudly redemanded. Mr. 
Rawlings, accompanist, played Thalberg’s ‘Home, sweet Home, and 
Schuloff’s ‘ Carnival de Venise.’” 

Epixsureu.—Says a correspondent :— 

“ A large audience attended the first ‘ Classical Chamber Concert,’ 
in the Freemasons’ Hall. The following programme was gone through 
with credit to the artists and satisfaction to the audience :— 

‘Sonata, Op. 45, piano and violoncello, Mendelssohn; Song, “Mid the 
Light Ripples,” Schubert; Solo, Violin Concerto (Dramatic), Spohr; Aria, 
“ S’altro che Lagrime,” Mozart ; Quartet in E flat, Op. 74, Beethoven; Song, 
“ Abendlied,” Schumannn; Trio in B flat, Op. 99, Schubert.’ 

“ Mendelssohn’s sonata was entrusted to Mr. Adlington and Herr 
Daubert, and Spohr’s violin concerto to Mr. A. Kuchler, who proved 
himself an accomplished violinist. Beethoven’s quartet was capitally 
played by Messrs. Mackenzie, Kuchler, Niecks, and Daubert, and 
Schubert’s trio by Messrs, Adlington, Kuchler, and Daubert. Miss 
Ellen Anderson was the vocalist, and acquitted herself satisfactorily, 
especially in Mozart’s aria from La Clemenza di Tito. Mr, Mackenzie 
accompanied the vocal music in musicianly style. The next concert is 
announced for the 18th inst.” 


Croypoy.—A correspondent sends the following from this semi- 
metropolitan place :— 

“Mr. George Russell's annual concert is always looked forward to 
with interest by amateurs here, beeause the programme is sure to 
contain music of the best class. ‘The concert given in the Public Hall 
on Wednesday evening, the 15th ult., was no exception to the general 





rule. Among the principal pieces played by Mr. Russell were Sterndale 
Bennett’s Caprice in E (with quintet accompaniment by Messrs. 
Buziau, Vierech, West, Reed, and Percival), Hummel’s Quintet in E 
flat minor, Chopin's grand Scherzo in B flat, and a duet by Mendelssohn 
for violoncello and piano. These were executed so as to satisfy the 
most fastidious connoisseur, and that they were appreciated by the 
audience we need hardly remark. Asa contrast to the foregoing Mr. 
Russell played a cleverly written « show-piece’ of bis own, in the form 
of a Polka de Concert, which, by-the-bye, we think he introduced at 
his concert last year. Besides this Mr. Russell gave Eero of his 
vocal compositions, ‘The Cottage Window’ and ‘ Friendship’ (the 
latter encored), both of which are charming, and were charmingly sung 
by Miss Banks. Mr. Russell also played the pianoforte accompaniment 
to Mendelssohn’s violin concerto, the violin part being in the hands of 
M. Buziau. Mr. George Perren and Miss Fairman were the other 
vocalists, the latter gaining a well deserved encore for Claribel’s 
‘Strangers yet.’ The concert, which ended with the laughing trio by 
Martini, gave entire satisfaction.” 


Srroup.—About a recent concert in this Gloucestrian town, a corre- 
spondent says :— 


“ A concert was given on the 80th ult., in the Subscription Rooms, 
which have recently been altered and tastefully decorated. A large 
audience attended, and the proceeds are to benefit the Hospital. The 
vocalists were Mdlle, Liebhart, Miss Fanny Armytage, Miss Laura 
Baxter, Mr. 8. Betjeman, and Mr. Harley Vinning; instrument- 
alists, Mr. H. Blagrove and Mr. Sidney Smith ; conductor, Mr. C. J. 
Hargitt. Mdlle. Liebhart sang ‘ Roberto, tu che adoro’ and ‘ Little 
bird, so sweetly singing,’ which latter was encored. In response, 
Malle, Liebhart, substituted a piquant rendering of ‘Oh dear! what 
can the matter be?’ Miss Armytage sang ‘Softly sighs,” and made 
much effect in a seasonable ballad of her own composition, called 
‘Under the Mistletoe.’ Miss Baxter was recalled after Benedict's ‘ By 
the sad sea waves,’ and a similar compliment was paid to Mr. Betje- 
man for his ‘ Death of Nelson.’ Mr. Harley Vinning showed consider- 
able dramatic feeling in Duggan’s ‘ Samson,’ and was recalled. He 
was also very successful in Molloy’s ‘ Vagabond,’ both songs being 
well suited to his voice. Mr. Blagrove played De Beriot’s Rondo 
Russe; and Mr. Sidney Smith, in one of his own charming composi- 
tions, was highly successful. The concerted music, under Mr, 
C. J. Hargitt’s guidance, was well sung, especially Signor Randegger’s 
trio, ‘1 Naviganti.’” 

: abil Sak 


Shaber Silber ucross the ’ Bohemiienne,” ee. 


Paris, Jan. 4.—La Bohémienne has been produced ; and the public of 
the Théatre Lyrique, more than that of any other theatre in Paris, 
trained upon masterpieces, appears satisfied. Balfe’s opera had already 
been played in French, at Rouen—at the theatre to which Madame 
Bovary, M. Bovary, and the “little student” went, ona night well known 
to novel readers, to hear Lucia. In crossing the channel the parts 
have somehow got inverted. French critics look upon the Queen of 
the Gipsies as the principal character; whereas, in England, Arline, 
who dreamt she dwelt in marble halis, is the heroine, the Gipsy Queen 
being a subordinate personage. We were always under the impression 
that the Bohemian Girl was Arline. She is not a Bohemian; but she 
is at least a girl, while the Gipsy Queen is neither girl nor Bohemian. 
However, as the Gipsy Queen is now the chief character, we must 
assume that it is she, and not the kidnapped daughter of Count 
Arnheim, who gives a title to the work. In the French, “ Arline” 
becomes “Sarah.” ‘here is no great harm in that;—the daughter of 
an Austrian nobleman might, no doubt, be called “Sarah.” But fancy 
“Stenio,” for “Thaddeus,” as the hero—a proscribed Pole! Fancy, 
the gipsy chief of her tribe, being styled “Queen Mab!” The indif- 
ference of composers as to the meaning of ‘ words” is well known. 
We wonder all the same that Mr. Balfe did not think it worth while 
to point out that “ Stenio” is not the name for a son of that “ fair land 
of Poland,” which, according to the late Mr. Bunn, was “ ploughed by 
the hoof,” and that ‘*Mab” is not the name of a gipsy, but of a fairy 
queen. One would have thought that this fact in Shaksperean myth- 
ology must be known to every one, if only from Mercutio’s ‘* Ballade 
de la Reine Mab,” in Gounod’s Roméo et Giulietie. 

M. Weber, writing in Le Temps, says that the piece is in the melo- 
dramatic style, the music in the style of opéra comique. Another critic 
describes the music as composed in that mixed style, half Italian, half 
French, cultivated by Nicolai, Flotow, and other composers in Ger- 
many. Théodore de Banville, paradoxical author of Odes Funambulesques— 
in prose as in verse, always on the tight rope—executes a pas seul, to the 
accompaniment of M?Balfe’s music, in the National. e throws his 
adjectives about in marvellous style. The action of the piece takes 
place “dans un cadre curieux, vivant, pittoresque.” The “ intérét” is 
“ toujours ardent renouvelé, palpitant de ce potme agissant et passionné ;” 
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and “la musique de Balfe, brulante, amoureuse, extasiée et vraiment dra- 
matigue, avee son entrain haletant et déchainé, sa verve somptucuse, son 
éclat fascinateur et splendide”—one adjective in every three words! 
Neither Paul de St. Victor nor Théophile Gautier could do more. 
Being a poet, M de Banville sees at once what other critics do not 
discover—that M. de St. George’s libretto, far from being a conven 
tional melo-drama, is a masterpiece. So is the ballet of Za Gitana, on 
which the Bohemian Girl is founded. So is Cervantes’ Gipsy of Madrid 
—a masterpiece, not only as a tale but as a study of manners—from 
which both are derived. 

Among the most successful pieces ‘‘la romance du réve dite par 
Sarah” is mentioned. But we find no reference to our melancholy 
old friend, «‘ The heart bowed down with wei-eight of woe ;” nor is the 
tenor solo cited. ‘That must be the fault of the tenor, as every one 
will admit who has heard ‘* When other lips” sung by Mario, Giuglini, 
or Sims Reeves, 

A monthly review was started on the Ist of January, at Florence, 
under the ample title of Authors’ rights in respect to Literary Articles 
and Musical Works, and to Dramatic and Lyrical Representations. An 
“office for authors’ rights” is established in connection with this 
journal, and said office will undertake to correspond “indistinctly ” 
with authors, in Italian, French, Latin, German, and Spanish. The 
review devotes itself in particular to articles and reports on interna- 
tional copyright, and is published under the direction of Signor Enrico 
Sciajola, son of the late Minister Antonio Sciajola, known as author 
and proposer of the International Copyright Act, passed in 1865, 
between Italy and France. The Review will turn for documents and 
decisions affecting its views to the Italian Government, which promises 
support, and seems resolved to take energetic steps for the protection 
of Italian composers and authors against foreign pirates, 

At Madrid, the French Minister has, at the instance of M. Hervé, 
called upon the director of one of the theatres to abstain from per- 
forming a Spanish version of Le Petit Faust, which the adapter, with 
brilliant originality, has called Mefistofeles. French authors and 
composers are terribly swindled ; neither their own customs and laws, 
nor the artistic couditions of other European countries, allow them to 
retaliate, But it appears absurd that diplomatic action should be taken 
in an affair where legal process ought to suffice. Fancy the French 
ambassador in London protesting against the frauds practised by 
English adapters on the dramatists of France! The weakness, in an 
international sense, of the French position is this:—France produces 
every year a dozen pieces which are played in the rest of Europe; 
whereas the rest of Europe does not, in a dozen years, produce one 
piece which is played in France. Dhaver Silver. 


cocoate Qjemeisten 


RUSSIAN OPERA IN NEW YORK. 


The New York correspondent of a Philadelphia paper gives an 
amusing account of the Russian opera company at the Théatre 
Francaise. He says :— 

“As Russian baths are all the rage with us, I suppose it was natural 
enough for the Russian opera to visit us also, and try to make itself a 
popularity. I have a great respect for the Russian bear, but, ‘pon rep.,’ as 
Ainsworth says, I cannot bear either the bath or the opera we have imported 
from St. Petersburgh. The Russian opera is, in fact, judging from what I saw of 
it at the Théatre Frangaise on Wednesday night, the funniest solemnity, or the 
most solemn funniment, I have ever witnessed. ‘The Russian opera troupe is 
unmistakably Muscovite. It is none of your make-believes. There are thirty- 
two members of it, counting in all its atéachés, and every soul has a name 
that you can only pronounce by sneezing three times, coughing twice, and 
then saying through your nose, ‘ Skoldirovinski.’ If you are afflicted with a 
chronic catarrh and a dislocated jawbone, it is surprising with what an 
approach to accuracy you can roll out the patronymics of these Sclavonic 
vocalists. There is but one gentleman of the press here, though, who 
pronounces those names in perfection and with a melodious ease that renders 
him the envy of the profession. He is the dramatic critic of a new weekly 
paper called The Insomnious Weasel. He fell off the front platform and 
under the wheels of a Third Avenue railroad car, about a month ago, and had 
his head horribly smashed. It was thought he would die at the time, but 
he recovered, and the pronunciation of Russian has been his spécialiié ever 
since ! 

“The Russian opera troupe has a handsome capital in gold, and pays its 
way independent of all contingencies, like a Czar. It only arrived here some 
three weeks ago, but it ‘fell among thieves’—to use Biblical diction—and 
suffered accordingly. It gave one concert, which was se well advertized that 
nobody heard of it except a junk-dealer down in Baxter Street, and he went 
in as a ‘dead-head.’ The receipts of that concert summed up, I am told, 
just forty-one dollars and fifty cents, while the bill brought in by the agent 
for advertizing alone came to exactly two thousand and seventeen dollars! 
Is it any wonder that the thirty-two Muscovy ducks proposed an immediate 
flight, in disgust, back again to the banks of the romantic Neva, the 








picturesque Volga, &c.? They incontinently took passage for Europe in the 
steamer of last Saturday, but were encountered on the gang-plank, as it were, 
going on board by manager Tayleure. He has a tongue which drops the 
‘honey of Hybla,’ and a manner so genial and prepossessing that it is 
irresistible. Five minutes’ conversation with Tayleure induced the chef of the 
Russian opera corps to conclude to lose a few thousand dollars more in this 
benighted city, and consequently we had Verstovskis Askoldova Mogila, 
a comic opera, the leading scene of which is cheerfully laid in a graveyard ! 


The corpses did not rise from their tombs to chant funeral knells to polacco 
music, but they might as well; for it is the perfection of Muscovite art to 
walk the stage after the fashion of Hamlet’s father, with arms folded in 


repose, to exhibit the most imperturbable contempt for all displays of emotion 
and to sing nothing but dismal solos, occasionally accompanied by a deadly 
lively chorus. Any respectable town-pump could act as gracefully as a 
Rassian prima donna, and far more demonstratively so far as the gesture of 
the arms is concerned. I am not sure that, with a vigorous effort at the 
ungreased handle, a decent pump could not favour us with an equally effective 
melody. Such grotesque costumes, too, as these Russians wear on the stage ! 
And stich petrifying dances as they amaze us with! Such unparelleled 
uniqueness in every thing! But I will say no more, lest your readers, oh! 
good Dispatch ! all rush on here en masse to escape dying of curiosity, and 
so leave your city a ‘desolate and aching void’—which heaven forfend! 
But no matter; I have seen the Russian opera! Nuff sed.” 

On the same subject the New York Weekly Review observes :— 

“The introduction of Russian opera at the French Theatre had in every 
respect the charm of novelty. The language, the music, the costumes, and 
especially the acting, all combined to present a very peculiar aud novel enter- 
tainment. Perhaps the only exception was the music, which sounded like 
that of a good German scholar, although written by a thorough Russian— 
Verstowskajo. This composer evidently knows his profession. The treatment 
of the ideas is skilful and artistic, and the handling of the orchestra very often 
superb. The ideas themselves have the stamp of the Russian nationality, 
but are not strikingly original. ‘They are, on the whole, exceedingly doleful 
and gloomy, and made us start with surprise when we read that * Ascolds 
Tomb’ was intended to be a comic opera! The entire audience seemed to 
share our impression, for the further the opera proceeded, the sadder everybody 
seemed to look. Whether it is the spirit of oppression under which the 
Russian people have suffered so long or not, certain it is that this music is 
very apt to produce a great depression of feeling, and we doubt whether 
even Mark Tapley—while listening to it for some time—could preserve his 
well-known jollity.” 

—o—- 
WAIFS. 

Spontini’s Vestale is about to be revived at Berlin. 

M. Aimé Maillart is reported as getting the better of his serious 
malady. 

M. Offenbach is at Nice, where also, are the Schneider and Signor 
Bottesini. 

The Paris theatres, concert-rooms, &c., received, during November, 
1,915,864 francs. 

M. Bagier has been authorized to perform Italian operas in the 
French language. 

Herr Ludwig Straus has been playing with great success at the 
Brussels popular concerts. 

M. Fontana, a pupil and friend of Chopin, and editor of his posthu- 
mous works, hanged himself the other day. 

Madame Patti was recalled twenty-eight times, after a performance 
of La Figlia at St. Petersburgh. What nonsense! 

Madame Borghi-Mamo and Signor Junca are engaged at Venice, for 
the carnival season. They will appear in Donizetti's Purisinz. 

Malle. Nilsson was to reappear at the Grand Opéra on Monday last, 
in Hamlet—of which she must be pretty well tired we imagine. 

Flotow’s new opera, L’Ombra, is proposed to be put in rehearsal at 
the Opéra-Comique. Madame Ugalde will take the principal part. 

The director of the Hague opera has renounced Rienzi, which had 
previously been announced. ‘This is a good case of timely wisdom. 

According to Le Télégraphe, Prince Poniatowski’s Pierre de Médicis 
was a great success at Milan. The Prince was “called” eight times. 

A Mannheim sportsman, afflicted with Wagnerism, has respectively 
named four of his horses, Hans Sachs, Eva, Ritter Stolzing, and Lohen- 
grin. 

M. Lefébure Wely, the well-known French organist and composer 
for the organ, fell dead, a few days since, at the foot of his organ, in 
the church of St. Sulpice, Paris. 
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The first twenty representations of La Princesse de Trebizonde, pro- 
duced 86,622 francs. Who would not be an Offenbach, from a financial 
point of view? 

Malle. Liebhart is engaged as prima donna by the directors of the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Malle. Liebhart joins the troupe 
on their provincial tour at the end of February. 


Of M. Lefebure Wely, the great French organist and composer, 
who died suddenly last week, we shall have something to say in 
our next number. He was at least a “ notability.” 


The Rotterdam opera has brought out Wagner's Flying Dutchman 
with success. We wonder if success is due to the odd notion of a 
Dutchman being able to fly under any circumstances ! 

A Conservatoire jury (Paris) did a terrible day’s work on Thursday 
week. It listened to, and pr d upon the ability of 130 pianists, 
The members are reported as well as can be expected. 

Virginie Morel (Baroness du Verger) once a pianist of note, died in 
Paris, December 17th, at the age of 70. She was a pupil of Louis 
Adam ; and, at one time, pianist to the Duchess de Berry. 


M. Pasdeloup’s programme last Sunday was as follows :—Overture 
(Oberon), Weber; Pastoral Symphony, Beethoven; Air de ballet, 
Dardanus), Rameau; Prelude (Lohengrin), Wagner; music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, Mendelssohn. 


The father of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson (in Sweden) being dangerously 
ill, it was doubtful, according to our latest advice, whether she would 
be able, for some time at least, to make her renirée, as Ophelia, in 
Hamlet, at the Grand Opéra. 


The Roman censorship has been doing fine things lately. It has 
ordained that the music of the Huguenots in Meyerbeer’s work shall 
be given to the Catholics; that Mephisto in Faust shall be a doctor ; 
and that the monastery in La Favorita shall be a hospital. 


Napoleon III. pays for his box at the Opera, 100,000 francs annually ; 
at the Opéra-Comique Italiens, and Théatre Frangais, 30,000 francs ; 
at the Gmynase and Odéon, 10,000 francs. No wonder that the 
Government proposes to put an end to such extravagance. 


Malle. Maria Roze has made her début at the Grand Opéra in Paris, 
as Marguerite, in Faust, with moderate success. It is but fair to add 
that she was suddenly called upon to replace Madame Miolan-Carvalho, 
and had had no rehearsal. Moreover, the vast stage of the Opéra was 
quite foreign to her experience. 


At the annual general meeting of the subscribers to the Llandaff 
Diocesan Church Choral Association, held on Tuesday, at the Cardiff 
Town Hall, the Lord Bishop of Llandaff in the chair, it was arranged 
that a Festival of the English Choirs should take place in Llandaff 
Cathedral on Wednesday, the 20th of July. 


A new Mass, in D, composed by Mr. George D. Rutter, who is well 
known in Australia as a distinguished amateur and composer, was 
produced, for the first time in this country, on Sunday last, in the 
Roman Catholic Chapel, Grove-end Road, under the direction of the 
composer. The soli parts were sustained by Miss Bailey, Madame 
Laura Baxter, Mr. Larwell, and Mr. Perugini. There was a large 
auditory of professors and others, who appeared much pleased with the 
music. Mr, Charles Hargitt presided; the whole performance was 
satisfactory. 


The Leeds papers announce the first performance, on the 14th inst., 
by the Madrigal and Motet Society (Lord Londesborough, president), 
of Dr. Bennett’s Woman of Samaria, to be followed by a miscellaneous 
selection. ‘The principals are Mdlle. Clara Doria, Miss Annie Anyon, 
Mr. George Perren, and Mr. G. Hale Rushworth. Mr. Burton will 
conduct, and Dr. Spark presides at the grand organ, on which instru. 
ment the work will be accompanied. The chorus numbers about 200 
singers, who have been for years under Dr. Spark’s training, and who 
sang at the recent Nilsson Festival Choral Concerts. Such a com- 
bination, at moderate charges of admission, ought to command the 
support of Leeds amateurs; and we trust to be able to record a trium- 
—_ success both for Dr. Bennett’s work, and the undertaking quand 

ime. 





There is + gm amateurism in New York, as in London, and it 


has moved t 
festations :— 


“A lady, ‘distinguished amateur’ and ‘from Paris,’ has been singing at 
the Academy of Music. We cannot think of infringing so much upon the 
sacred limits of domestic privacy as to mention this Parisian denizen’s name, 
nor can we even allow ourselves to attempt to describe her performance ; it 
would be a presumption, for how could we be qualified to judge such exalted 
peings as ‘amateurs,’ and ‘from Paris,’ too? When the lady condescends 

do something} for Art, resigns foreign affectations (which also always 


e Orpheonist thus to speak about one of its mani- 





flavour American ‘Stilton’ cheese), and rises to the dignity of a professed 
countrywoman and a confessed artist, when she can summon courage sufficient 
to snap her fingers in the faces of the addle-pated sprats of effete New York 
‘fashionable ’ society, then, and not till then, may we in conscience do her the 
honour and ourselves the unalloyed pleasure of sounding her name abroad. 
We regretted this lady’s appearance at the Philharmonic rehearsal of 
November 12. It was a reprehensible innovation, and a dangerous precedent. 
We thought that the Philharmonic was for artists, and for none but artists. 
To turn our glorious society into a place for the vain-glorious display of any 
mere amateur is questionable policy, at best.” 


The following bit of characteristic criticism appeared recently in 
the New York Orpheonist. The lash might be similarly applied in 
this country with good effect :— 

“Mr, J. E. Hammer, whose education is European, whose profession is that 
of pianist, and whose picture not only adorns bar-roomsand music-stores, but also 
an entire page of his programme, gave his first matinée at Steinway Hall on 
November 20th. We are always afraid of these ‘furriner-taught’ chaps, who 
know so much and play so splendidly, and our native modesty will assert 
itself—paralyzing our arm as soon as we attempt a critique upon them. If 
we differ with their opinions, we tremble lest they may retort by shaking an 
old cigar stump of Von Biilow, or a worn out toothpick of Tausig in our 
face, to prove the incontestibility of their claims to the respect of us mere 
‘natives,’ and if we tell the truth we are accused of being ‘ professionally 
jealous’ of the ‘ proud position,’ &c., of these gentlemen ; so we will, for once, 
write a lie which shall be a ‘whopper ’—viz., Mr. Hammer's playing was 
magnificent! Without the slightest ill-feeling to the pianist, we assure him 
that he had better give up acting as if he thought the American public could 
be hoodwinked by printer’s ink and lithography in the matter of piano-playing. 
Mr. S. B. Mills, Richard Hoffman, Gottschalk, and one or two others, have 
taught us too much for that. Mr. Hammer had better gather his portraits 
together again, and put them in pickle until he becomes a pianist—that is, if 
they will keep.” 

The New York Orpheonist thus warns a Professor of something or 
other not musical to respect the proverb “ Ne sutor,” &c. The lesson 
has its application nearer home :— 

“Prof. Comfort, of Princeton, has been assuring us that music is splendidly 
developed in this country, but that we have no grand buildings in which to 
preserve rusty pennies. The last may be true, but the first assertion we 
know to be false. The Professor's remarks were made at a meeting of the 
Union League Club, for the purpose of founding an Institute of Art, in which 
we do not believe any place would be found for a historic banjo,or a Revolutionary 
Jewsharp. We do not enjoy Prof. Comfort’s acquaintance (rather he does not enjoy 
otrs), so that we do not know whether or not he is jealous of music, but it is 
no new thing for scientific men in other departments to assume the belligerent 
attitude with relation to our art, although we think not a very honourable one. 
Prof. Comfort should not ery comfort when there is no comfort, or peace when 
there is no peace. Music is by no means well developed in our country. 
We wish these learned literary and statistical giants would let us alone and not 
bring us into their speeches as comparisons or metaphors. They never 
touch us without becoming ridiculous, from their ignorance of musical things 
and people. Dean Swift’s abomination was music. Dicky Steel fired off 
his best pop-guns at music, and at Dr. Arne; and even ‘the gentle Elia’ 
lowered himself to the same amusement. 

* Cannot a man live free and easy 

Without admiring Pergolese,’ &c. 
But all such things have not helped the poets much, while they have certainly 
hurt us less; and it is with feelings of profoundest respect and distinguished 
regard that we smile, smirk, shiver, and blush at being compelled to beg these 
intellectual pyramids most kindly and deferentially to to —— let us 
alone and mind their own business. Do we meddle with syntax, logarithms, 
and hexameters? Not we!” 

The Pittsburgh Gazette tells of a strange dance of death :— 

“A few evenings since a ball was held in one of the halls of the city, at 
which a large number of young folks were in attendance. Among the attrac- 
tions was a prize, a gold ring, offered to the lady who should out-waltz all 
competitors. At twelve o’clock the band struck up ‘II Bacio,’ and a dozen 
competitors took their places. At the expiration of twenty minutes four gave 
way leaving the rest twirling and whirling. One hour more, there were but 
three couples on the floor, and the dance went on till another hour had passed, 
another couple gave way leaving the remaining two pair of terpsichorean 
devotees. The band played and played and played, and the dancers danced 
and danced and danced, till even those who looked upon them grew sick and 
dizzy. At the end of the fourth hour the musicians grew feeble, and from the 
finger-ends of the violinists the blood trickled to the floor; but still they sup- 
plied the moving power to keep the dancers going. The excitement grew 
intense as the fifth honr came on; and there were those present who insisted 
on putting an end to the merry, though reckless suicide. However, no inter- 
ference was permitted, and the prize dance over the jaws of death went on. 
After five hours had elapsed, one of the ladies fainted, her partner quickly 
followed her example, and, amid cheers, the prize was awarded to the couple 
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that kept the floor. Then came a summing up of damages. The two 
eontesting girls were nigher death than life, and had to be conveyed to their 
homes, together with their partners, who were as badly used, in carriages, 
and all have since been in a precarious condition. The girls had to have their 
shoes cut from their feet, and their limbs were swollen‘to an enormous size. 
The young men will hardly recover, and the musicians suffered terribly, 
and will never again play at a terpsichorean contest. So much for foolish- 


ness 
We add, hopefully, so much for fibbing. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Dorr & Stewant.—“ Forbes Waltz." 
a Ewer, & Co.—‘ Te deum laudamus," in the key of F, by Charles Edwin 
overre. 





Adhertisements. 


OBERT COCKS & CO.’S “MUSICAL BOX.”"—A 

Caprice for the Pianoforte. Composed by I. LIEBICH, and performed by 

him at the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, and twice encored. Free by 

— ay 19 stamps.—Published only by Rossrt Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 
ondon 


HE SMILES OF THOSE WE LOVE. Song. By 

W. F. TAYLOR.—“ One of the most elegant songs of the day. The air is 

simplicity itself and will be caught up at once, and the pretty and harmless character 

of the words renders it peculiarly appropriate as a song for the home circle.” Vide 
ra. Free by post for 19 stamps. 


ARL LUINI’'S COMPOSITIONS and ARRANGE. 
MENTS for the PIANOFORTE, 
O fair Dove! O fond Dove! Far Away. 
Resignation. The Troubadour’s Song 
Too Late, Too Late. Just after the zen, Mother, 
Les Gardes du 2 La Santa Madre 
, post free for 19 stamps each, 
For an account of this distinguished composer see the Orchestra, Dec. 12, 1869. 
London: Published only by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING: 
Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, w. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
‘For invigorating and onrlohing pod —" and removing affections of 


| AS maintained its high pl for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom, 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA,—For Rela ced Throat, in Bottles 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Bottles, 2s, ’ Tefal for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phlegm and preventiig violent fits of cought ing. 
P.&P. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
Gazetted ‘August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867), 277, Oxford Street, London, 
Just Published in New York, 


CHARLES OBERTHUR’S 
THE SIXTY-FIRST PSALM 


(EXAUDI DEUS), 
FOR SOLIS AND CHORUS, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS OF ORGAN AND 
HARP (OR ORGAN ALONE). 
ENGLISH AND Latin WorpDs, 
Score, 4s. ; Harp part, 2s, 6d. ; Chorus parts, each set, 2s. 6d. 
Copies to be had in London of Novetio & Co., 1, Berners Street. 


NEW SACRES - NG 
FOR BARITONE, CONTRALTO, OR MEZZO-SOPRANO 


‘THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD.” 
WORDS FROM PSALM XXIII, 
Music by J. MILES BENNETT. 
KEY Eb MAJOR COMPASS FROM BY TO Fy 


Price 3s. 
“ The music finely expressive of the words,” 
London’: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent Street. 

















Just Published, 
**GOD PROVIDETH FOR THE MORROW.” 
A SACRED SONG. 
Words by BISHOP HEBER. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW, 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


“0 LADY, TWINE NO WREATH FOR ME.” 
SONG. 
The Poetry by SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
= Music by W. FRIEDRICH. 
Price 3s, 
. keutshs, Deshaar Davitt’ & Cho 26h;) Ihighah Stee We 








ANTED a STUATION as FRENCH PIANO- 

FORTE, HARMONIUM, and GREAT ORGAN TUNER and RE- 

PAIRER. Understands the repairing of small instruments. Address—C. B., 
7, Upper James Street, Camden Town, London. 


CHAMBER TRIOS. 


PRINCIPALLY FOR FEMALE VOICES. 
WITH APPROPRIATE WORDS. 
The Music by the following eminent ENcisu and Foretcn Composers: 


Barnett (John), Banister (H. C.), Barnby (J.), Bennett (W. Sterndale), Benedict 
oa. ), Berge ms ‘) , Bellini, Bishop (H. R.), Campana, Coward (J.), Donizetti, Ferrari, 
Flotow, Goun ‘atton, Lahee, Macfarren (G. A.), Macfarren (Walter), Meyerbeer, 
Mendelssohn, Mercadante, Mehul, Mozart, Mudie, Paer, Pinsuti, Richards (Brinley), 





Romer (F.), Rossini, Rowland, Smart (H.), Sterkel, Spohr, Tully, Verdi, Weber, 


Weigl, Westbrook, Winter, &c., &c. 
One Hundred and Thirty -eight Numbers are already pebichel, and may be had 
separately or in Vols. (24 in on cloth boards, price 21s. each. 
Lamporn Cock & Co. (late Leaper & Cock), 63, New Bond Street, London. 


On and after SATURDAY, January 8th, 


“THe CBROl®m” 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


Enlarged and Handsomely Printed on Toned Paper, with THREE PAGES of 
MUSIC in each Number. 
Half-yearly Subscription, including postage, one copy, 6s. 6d.; three copies, 15s. 2d. 
Office of “* Tae Cuore,” 4, Crane Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE ART OF SINGING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VoOiIcg#d, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 
A Crivellian method upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRaNKLgin, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music Size, 7s. 


ndon: Hammonp & Co. (late Juin), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
- pony 86, Wimpole Street, Ww. 











D'ALMAINE & CO.'S 
NEW WORK UPON THE ART OF 


TUNING 
THE PIANOFORTE AND HARMONIUM, 


Wherein the chief requisites for making a Good Tuner are clearly illustrated by 
Scales, Trials, etc., upon both systems, new and old, 


BY AN EMINENT TUNER. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: D’ALMAINE & CO., 
ROYAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, WALMER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of ali Book and Muswsellers. 


Just Published, 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. a 


“MERRY THOUGHTS. - hee aoe i ee ée * 
“ ADELINE." Pensée . ee os os ee ee ~ 
“BELLE HUMEUR.” Pitee ;. oo 


London; Doxoax Davison & Co., 244, ‘Regent Street, W. 
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PROFESSOR of MUSIC has a VACANCY for a 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN as an ARTICLED PUPIL. He would have 
unusual advantages—a thorough Musical Training, and a Comfortable Home with 
the Advertiser, who resides at a fashionable watering-place. A moderate premium. 
Address, R. H. B., 19, Gray Street, Whitby, Yorkshire. 





Just Published, 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY R. H. BRADLEY. 


MAZURKA BRILLANT 

HOME. ROMANCE .. ee 

THE NEW YEAR'S POLKA 

WHITBY BELLS GALOP 

THE ELE: TION GALOP 

THE ELECTION POLKA 

THE LAVOLTA WALTZ ; at 98 i os + 
R. Brapuey’s Music Saloon, 25, Skinner Street, Whitby. 


ecocoacoeY 





From the “Queen” Newspaper. 


“¢Errie's Brau.’ Ballad by ‘Philomele.’ This pleasing and effective ballad 
for a contralto voice is so perfectly well written that {ts fair composer need not 
have concealed her identity, and we should hope that the success of ‘Effie’s Bridal’ 
will induce ‘ Philomele’ to lift off the veil. 


“HEEFIFP’S BRIDAL,” 
BALLAD BY PHILOMELE. 


Price 3s. 
London: Published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





TO HENRY MATHEWS, ESQ., STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


“LAUGHING WATER” 
(MINNEHAHA), 
MORCEAU POUR PIANO. 
Par EK. A. SYDENHAM. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Published, 


6c 
AIS Bis Sta ze BS.” 
Words by ADELAIDE PROCTER, 
Music by F. BE. NESFIELD. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FORBES’ VALSE DE CONCERT. 
DEDICATED TO MDLLE. SCHILLER. 
“One of the most effective drawing-room pieces we ever heard.” 
Price 5s. 
London: Durr & Stewart, Oxford Street. 








Just Published, 


TARANTELLE, 


POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


Par PAUL SEMLER. 
Prix 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


EDWARD LAND’S NEW SONGS. 
* HISP’RINGS FROM MY ANGEL-LOVE.” 3s. 


Sung with great success by Mr. Vernon RicBy,—Dvunoa: . 

244, Regent Street, W. ‘ errr 

Cavatina a la Valse, **LA GITANA” (‘ Joyous and free as Gipsy can be”). 4s. 

Sung by Miss BLancue Coir, Miss Banks, Mdlle. Louisa VAN Noorpen, &, En- 
cored nightly,—LamBorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 


“ TRISH DIAMONDS,” “MUSIC BOX,” and “ MONO- 
GRAM CAPRICE,” latest compositions of Wittig Pare for the Pianoforte. 
London : CuarLes Jerrerys, 57, Berners Street. 


SONG FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“ THE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” by W. Lovett Pxttups i 5 
London: Dounoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
PIANO MUSIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“ CHRISTMAS,” by W. H. Hotmes oh y ae 
“NEW YEAR'S EVE,” 
“ EASTER DAY,” ” of 
“SUNDAY AT HOME,” ,, ° 


London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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The Silver 
Trumpets 


PLAYED AT 


ST. PETER’S, ROME, 


DURING THE 


RECENT FESTIVALS. 


3s. 
As, 


For the Pianoforte ‘ 


e ne Duet 


For the Organ, with Pedal 
Obbligato = 


For the Harmonium 





LONDON: 
CHAPPELL & CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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Singer's Library 


CONCERTED MUSIC. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN HULLAH. 





Secular Series, 81 Numbers. 
Sacred Series, 50 Numbers. 





ASHDOWN & PARRY beg to 
announce that they have made 
arrangements with Mr. JOHN 
HULLAH for the continuation of 
this important work; the price of 
the Numbers hitherto published 
at Sixpence and Fourpence is 
reduced, and the price of each 
Number is now Twopence, 









Catalogues of Contents forwarded on application. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 





ALBERTO RANDEOGERS 


dew Voral Susie. 


Stivery Chelsea Bells, 


In D and F, 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


The Quiet Life. 


Sung by Mr. LEWIS THOMAS 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 











Only for One, in E flat and F, 


Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Child’s Evening Prayer. 


Sung by Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Bow down Thine ear. 


Sacred Song. 
PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


The Unchangeable. 


Sung by Mdme. PATEY & Mdlle. DRASDIL. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


A Wife’s Letter. 


(Just Published.) 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 











Buzzing. Trio. 


Sung by Madame. RUDERSDORFF, 
Miss WATTS, & Mdme. TREBELLI- BETTINI, 
at Mr. Benepicr’s Concert. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W.. 
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(Jan. 8, 1870. 





BOOSEY 


& CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








CHEAP EDITION OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By Artuur 8, Suuuivan. Price 4s.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 
RTHUR 8. SULLIVAN’S CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 
ls, 


3s, 
ls. 





I SING THE BIRTH WAS BORN TO-NIGHT. Carol 
SING, O HEAVENS. Christmas Anthem 
A HYMN OF THE HOMELAND ooo 





HE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. Quadruple 
Volume, being four volumes bound in one, in half calf, price 16s., contains 162 
pieces by the most celebrated composers of the day. Contents:—Robert Schu-~ 
mann’s “ Album for the Young” (43 pieces) ; Robert Schumann’s Twenty-three Short 
Pieces ; Stephen Heller's Twelve Short Pieces ; Stephen Heller’s “ Promenade d'un 
Solitaire,” complete; Franz Schubert’s Four Impromptus; Franz Schubert's Six 
“ Momens Musicales ;"" Ascher’s Nine Fantasias; Leybach’s Eight most favourite 
Pieces ; Kuhe's Eight Fantasias; Brinley Richards’ Six Fantasias; G. A. Osborne’s 
Six Fantasias; and Thirty-two short, light, and popular Pieces by popular com~ 
posers, Also in Four Volumes, 4s. each, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
HE CABINET OPERAS for PIANOFORTE. — 


This celebrated series of Complete Operas may be had handsomely bound 
in cloth volumes, 6s. each. 
Vol. 1, I! Trovatore, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Un Ballo in Maschera. 
Vol. 2. Sonnambula, Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Pasquale, 
Vol. 3. Figaro, Fidelio, Don Juan, Der Freischutz, 
Vol. 4. Robert le Diable, Martha, Zampa, Il Barbiere. 








i ie ENGLISH BALLAD BOOK, containing 112 


New and Popular Songs, by Bishop, Purcell, Dibdin, Cooke, Handel, Shield, 
Horne, Moore, Haydn, Arne, Braham, Wade, Linley, Balfe, Barker, Gabriel, Clari 
&c. Ina handsome volume, 300 pages, with title page containing Vignette Portrai 
of Louisa Pyne, Sherrington, Sainton-Dolby, Sims Reeves, and Santley. Price 8s.; 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges. . 


ORKS FOR THE ORGAN. 


HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 1. 29 Pieces ... ; 
HESSE’S ORGAN-BOOK. Vol. 2. 24 Pieces ... wee +. Cloth 6 
The Two Vols., bound together in boards... eee eee eco 12 
JULIUS ANDRE'S ORGAN-BOOK. 59 Pieces ete +» Cloth 6 
HENRY SMART'S ORGAN-BOOK. 12 Works oes eco ooo 9 
HENRY. SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT. Twelve Easy Pieces for 
the Practice of the Organ Obbligato. 5 
HENRY SMART'S FIFTY PRELUDES and INTERLUDES for 
the ORGAN ove pa oe ooo ooo ove e. Cloth 2 
J.L. HATTON’S ORGAN-BOOK. 7 Works... aes o. Cloth 7 





&. 
+. Cloth 6 
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HE CHORALIST.—In 108 Numbers, One Penny 
each; or in 9 Parts, 1s. each. The first 96 Numbers, in Two Volumes, cloth, 
gilt edges, 5s. each. ‘THe CuHoratist,” Part 9, contains Twelve entirely new 
Four-part Songs by J. L. Hatton; price 1s.; of this book, the Atheneum says :— 
“ They are among our best things of modern time. They may be named with 
Mendelssohn's.” ‘THe Cyoratist,” Parts 6 and 7, contain each Twelve Part- 
songs by Smart, Mori, Barnby, and Hatton. ‘‘ Taz Cuoratist,” Part 3, contains 
Twelve German Four-part Songs, ‘‘THe Caoratist,” Part 4, contains Twelve 
Welsh Melodies for Four Voices, A list of contents gratis, 


te CHILDREN’S CHORAL BOOK. Edited by 
the Rev. C. 8, Berg. Price Sixpence, 
(From the Sunday Times.”) 

* This little work is a collection of thirty juvenile pieces arranged for three 
voices and gathered from various sources. We can honestly pace it to sonnel 
in which singing is either a study ora relaxation. The words are healthy, and the 
music suited to its special purpose.” 





Also, by the same author, price Sixpence. 


GARLAND OF SONGS. A oollection of fifty 


part-songs, &e., suitable for village and school use. 





OVERTURES, price 1s., in Booszy’s MUSICAL 

CABINET, No. 23, Contents,—Figaro, Freischiitz, Tancredi, Zauberfléte 
javolo, Crown Diamonds, Domino Noir, Ii Barbiere, Zampa, and William 
12 pages, 


i 


Tell. 





HEAP BOOKS FOR VIOLIN, in BOOSEY’S 
INSTRUMENTAL LIBRARY. 8. D. 


81. 150 NEWEST DANCES by Offenbach, Coote, Godfrey, &e. .. 1 


ORPHEE AUX ENFERS ,,........ 
. 25 DUETS for two Violins ss ee 
FIORILLO'S 36 CAPRICES.,... 
RODE'S 25 CAPRICES me te ae 


ere er erery 


Also 50 numbers, containing complete Operas, Danees, Songs, &c, 





\V CORKS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


16 Operatic Melodies by Offenbach 
24 Operatic Airs, in 2 books... 
20 English, Irjsh, and Scotch Airs 
20 Christy's Minstrels’ Airs ... ote 
De Beriot's Seven Airs 


OPERATIC AIRS FOR FLUTE AND PIANO- 
FORTE, arranged by R. 8, Prarren, in 2 books, 2s. 6d. each, 

















FFENBACH’S NEW QUADRILLES. Performed 
at every State Ball last Season by Dan Godfrey's and Coote and Tinney’s 


Bands. 
VERT-VERT QUADRILLE. 
TULIPATAN QUADRILLE. 


‘Does anyone require a new Quadrille? Let him straightway become the pur- 
chaser of either or both the above, which are, without any exception, the most 
stylish, the most dashing, and the prettiest we know. We cannot choose between 
them ; one is as good as another—another as good as one.” —The Queen. 





FFENBAOH’S SIX NEW SONGS, published this 

Otto Paw, Fon sash English words, price 3s. each. Extract from review in The Queen, 
“Mr. Kenney has skilfully and tastefully adapted original words to these truly 

characteristic songs, so that the lovers of Offenbach may essay any one of them in 

the first drawing-room in the land, without fear of offence to the most fastidious, 

pes have oh og for ys ae — sawyer yh ~— aby without doubt ; but itis some- 

ig more— en. for li unpretend: 

of nothing prettier. , san Dar 
“No.1. LOVE AND POETRY, is a graceful song for \- 

E flat, in a sentimental style, ; . Sabre. mrs? 
“No.2. SOME OTHER DAY, isa and sparkli I 

soprano, F the highest note, : wad ee ae ee 
“No. 3. OUTWARD BOUND, is simple to a de, but ; 

melody and accompaniment alike being in coed taste, diana sat sorte 
“No.4, SEE YONDER BLOOMING ROSE, another song of 

order, is for soprano; highest note G, and very elegant. er ep ey 
“No. 5. GENTLY GLIDES OUR SKIFF, a barcarole in F, th 

series, and as original a barcarole as we can call to mind. The. tee 

os = _ yh at > bw ee vocal, and abounds in novel and piquant 

> ‘ en! written nothing but thi: i 

say that he is a very clever and original aasision, es aia 
“No. 6, CUPID AND HYMEN, though less attractive than the oth 

is not without merit, and will possibly please many, more than would better oe 








LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND OO, 


HOLLES STREET. 
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